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Melanie  Pytlowany 

CONTINUITY  AND  INNOVATION  IN  THE  POETRY  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  GROUP 

In  analyzing  a “phenomenon’’  such  as  the  New  York  Group 
of  poets  within  the  rather  broad  context  of  the  development  of 
Ukrainian  literature,  it  is  essential  to  be  cognizant  of  certain 
factors  which  qualify  and  delineate  the  essence  of  this  group.  The 
group  consists  of  approximately  nine  or  ten  more  or  less  “estab- 
lished” members  and  several  other  “fringe  participants”.  These 
people  are  neither  all  geographically  from  New  York,  nor  are  they 
all  just  poets.  In  fact,  most  have  written  or  attempted  to  write 
some  form  of  prose;  in  the  case  of  Emma  Andiievska,  this  has 
proven  to  be  a productive  and  successful  expansion.  However,  the 
New  York  Group  of  poets  does,  to  a great  extent,  follow  the  tra- 
ditional pattern  in  Ukrainian  literature  of  producing  poetry  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  on  a higher  level  than  their  prose.  Hence,  this 
paper  will  focus  on  the  poetic  aspect  of  their  work.  It  must  also 
be  mentioned  that  an  integral  feature  of  the  group  is  the  inclusion 
of  members  from  the  world  of  the  visual  arts  and  music.  The  prod- 
uct of  their  collaboration  is  most  directly  embodied  in  their  journal 
Nova  poeziia,^  which  conveys  an  important  dimension  of  the 
group’s  essential  nature. 

Some  of  the  significant  problems  or  tasks  which  arise  in  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  the  “place”  or  role  of  the  New  York  Group 
within  the  context  of  Ukrainian  literary  development  are;  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  presence  or  absence  of  traditional  influences,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  innovation,  the  nature  and  range  of  the 
poetry  produced,  and  the  poet’s  approach  to  the  creative  process. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  a detailed  study 
of  the  work  of  individual  members  of  the  group;  hence,  several  of 
the  “most  established”  and  well-known  members  of  the  group  such 
as  Andiievska,  Boychuk,  Rubchak  etc.  may  only  be  briefly  men- 
tioned in  order  to  isolate  or  illustrate  a certain  feature  of  the  group 
as  a whole,  or  to  emphasize  unique  characteristics  of  an  individual. 
In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that  some  light  will  be  cast  in  the  form  of 
an  overall  view,  with  discovery  of  possible  answers  to  the  above 
mentioned  problems. 

Bohdan  Boychuk,  in  his  somewhat  “stylized”  article  in  Terem, 
“lak  i poshcho  narodylasia  niu  iorkska  hrupa”,  choses  1954  as 


1 Nova  poeziia  was  published  from  the  late  50’s  to  the  early  70’s  in 
a very  free-form  style. 
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the  unofficial  birthday  for  the  group.  Andiievska  had  already 
published  a collection  of  poetry,  Poeziia,  in  1951,  and  others  had 
previously  published  in  various  Ukrainian  journals.  However,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  genesis  of  the  New  York  Group 
was  somewhat  spontaneous  and  anarchic,  and  that  the  style  and 
tone  of  the  group  was  directly  related  to  the  form  of  its  conception. 

If  one  were  to  look  at  both  internal  and  external  characteris- 
tics of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Group,  one  could  see  how  the 
balance  between  differences  and  similarities  is  revealingly  main- 
tained. Andiievska  is  perhaps  the  most  well  known  and  unique 
member  of  the  group — sometimes  characterized  as  its  matriarchal 
forerunner.  However,  there  does  exist  a cohesive  element  which 
allows  the  reader  or  critic  to  place  Andiievska  and  a poet  like 
Patrytsiia  Kylyna — whose  background  is  extremely  different  than 
that  of  Andiievska — side  by  side  in  a phenomenon  called  the  New 
York  Group  of  poets.  Bohdan  Boychuk,  in  the  above  mentioned 
article,  isolates  the  “conflict”  between  traditionalism  and  mod- 
ernism or  avantgardism  as  being  basic  to  the  emergence  of  the 
group.  However,  modernism  - or  avantgardism  in  Ukrainian  poetry 
— if  one  can  speak  of  the  birth  of  “isms”,  arose  at  least  30  years 
before  the  alleged  congelation  of  the  New  York  Group,  with  such 
people  as  Tychyna,  Svidzinsky,  Antonych — later  Barka,  Lesych, 
etc.  Wherein  then  does  the  uniqueness  of  the  New  York  Group 
exist?  Is  innovation  a significant  factor  in  this  uniqueness?  The 
only  way  to  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  is  to  initially  de- 
termine the  basic  avenues  of  creative  innovation,  i.e.  thematic, 
linguistic,  innovation  in  terms  of  a spiritual  revolution,  etc.  An- 
other important  question  which  arises  is  whether  or  not  the  work 
produced  by  the  group  has  strong  experimental  overtones  as  well 
as  elitist  tendencies,  i.e.  a tendency  to  produce  poetry  for  poets 
within  a very  narrow  framework. 

Some  of  the  questions  mentioned  above  have  already  been 
considered  by  critics  outside  of  the  group  as  well  as  those  within 
it.  For  example,  lurii  Shevelov  wrote  an  article  in  1968  entitled 
“Troie  proshchan  i pro  te,  shcho  take  istoriia  literatury”  in  which 
he  cites  three  poems  from  three  different  literary  periods  including 
poems  by  Lev  Borovykovsky  and  lurii  Tarnavsky,  another  “found- 
ing member”  of  the  New  York  Group.  He  compares  them  thema- 
tically and  stylistically,  partially  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  “disturbingly  radical”  about  the  modernistic  features 


2 The  term  “modernism”  does  not  refer  here  to  a technical  term,  i.e. 
to  a particular  periodization  within  Ukrainian  literature.  Rather,  it  refers 
to  the  quality  of  being  modern,  the  sense  of  which  is  generally  accepted  in 
the  literary  world. 
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of  recent  poetry  such  as  that  emerging  from  the  New  York  Group. 
At  one  point  in  this  article,  Shevelov  writes: 

— H xoHy  cKasaTH,  m;o  npHHu;HnoBoi  pi3HHu;i  Mine  noe- 
siGK),  HKa  B nac  BBaacacTtca  HaHMOflepHimoio,  ana  b nac 
SBeTBCH  HBK)-HOpKCLKOK)  rpynOK)  HOeTiB,...  i TiGK)  noesiGK), 
mo  ii  3BeMO  pOMaHTHHHOK),  BJiaCHG  KaHCyHH,  HeMa  a6o  ay- 
jKe  Majio.  HoBa  noeam  BmpiaHBGTbCH  rijiBKH  ni^CHjieHHBM 
?^pyroro,  HepeajibHoro,  MeTa(J)opHHHoro,  cHMBOJiiHHoro,  cyro 
o6pa3Horo  njiany.  SdijitmHjiaca  pojia  HeaoroBopeHHH.  Ajie 
aarajiBHHH  nmxm  noaiSHHH  a6o  cnijibHHH.^ 

Shevelov  is  speaking  here  of  an  organically  linked  change  in  per- 
spective and  mode  of  expression;  there  is  no  basic  thematic  change 
— all  three  poems  cited  deal  with  the  separation  of  a man  and  a 
woman.  The  “reinforcement”  of  Tarnavsky’s  poem  by  an  “unreal, 
metaphoric,  symbolic,  essentially  image-governed  plan”  of  which 
Shevelov  speaks  is  evoked  by  changing  or  expanding  perspective 
which  is  perhaps  at  the  root  of  innovation  in  literature.  In  turn, 
this  change  in  perspective  is  possibly  the  result  of  a changing  and 
expanding  consciousness,  governed  and  shaped  by  the  increased 
complexity  of  life.  Shevelov  explains  the  emergence  of  artistic  in- 
novation in  the  following  way:  “The  literary  work  never  mirrors 
the  fullness  or  totality  of  life.  But  in  every  art,  there  is  a longing 
to  imprint  this  totality  of  life.  And  it  is  exactly  out  of  this  longing 
that  the  necessity  to  seek  new  methods  arises.”  ^ 

Hence,  such  themes  as  religion,  nature,  love,  death,  etc.  are 
never  exhausted.  Genuine  thematic  innovation  is  rare  and  often 
temporal  because  basic  human  concerns  remain  fairly  constant. 
The  appearance  of  new  “isms”  in  art  or  literature  occurs  as  a result 
of  changing  or  expanding  perspective.  For  example,  existentialism, 
which  by  their  own  admission  ® had  a significant  influence  on  the 
New  York  Group,  deals,  simplistically  speaking,  with  basic  human 
concerns  but  through  the  prism  or  perspective  of  a sense  of  human 
isolation  and  alienation.  Surrealism  views  life  through  the  prism 
of  subconscious  manifestations.  The  nature  of  the  imagery  in  so- 
called  avantgarde  poetry  is  spontaneously  and  intellectually  con- 
ditioned by  the  nature  of  the  perspective. 


3 I.  Shevelov,  “Troie  proshchan  i pro  te,  shcho  take  istoriia  literatu- 
ry,”  in  Slovo  No.  3 (New  York,  1964),  p.  480. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Bohdan  Boychuk  in  his  article  on  the  genesis  of  the  New  York 
Group,  Terem  No.  2,  1966,  cites  the  significant  influence  of  existentialism 
on  the  New  York  Group  of  poets. 
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Shevelov’s  technique  is  worth  exploring.  Two  poems  which 
are  open  to  a similar  comparison  are  Shevchenko’s  “N.T.”  or  “Ve- 
lykomuchenytse  kumo”  (1860)  and  Bohdan  Boychuk’s  “Monakhy- 
nia”  from  the  latter’s  first  published  collection,  Chas  boliu  (1957). 
Thematically,  the  two  poems  are  similar,  although  Boychuk’s 
poem  appears  to  add  the  element  of  religion,  i.e.  the  lady  protect- 
ing her  maidenly  virtue  is  a nun.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Boychuk  is  writing  of  all  women,  within  or  beyond 
the  confines  of  an  official  religious  order,  whose  alleged  “holiness” 
turns  the  potential  for  life  into  the  reality  of  a sterile  existence. 
In  both  cases,  the  sentiment  is  expressed  that  the  true  sin  is  that 
of  consciously  chosen  sterility,  with  its  negation  of  life  forces  and 
with  its  claim  of  a loftier  cause. 

— A TH  niSn  ne  aodauaem: 

JliByem,  MOJinmca,  Ta  cnnm, 

Ta  MaTip  Bonciio  rnisHm 

Cboim  CMipeniGM  jiyKaBHM.«  (Shevchenko,  1860) 

...sadyBmn  / fl;aTH  HceOpaKOBi,  / m,o6 
nOMOJIHBCB  / sa  bShBCTBO  / BJiaCHOrO  HCHTTH, 

IlfoS  noMOJiHBCb  / sa  rpix  niKOJin 
HeHapoAHceHHx  ii  ^iTeft.^  (Boychuk) 

How  then  do  the  two  poems  differ?  Primarily,  they  differ  in  tone 
and  structure:  the  same  sentiment  is  much  less  tragically  felt  in 
Shevchenko’s  poem  than  in  Boychuk’s  as  a result  of  the  nature  of 
Shevchenko’s  rhyme  and  imagery.  Shevchenko’s  character: 

PoHceBHM  qBiTOM  npoqaijia 
I paio  KpacHoro  ne  spijia 

She  is  as  if  blind  or  sleeping — the  potential  for  being  awakened 
still  exists.  Boychuk’s  “Monakhynia”: 

y HopHHH  moBK  / CTapaHHO  oropnyjia 
I KpHK  rpy^en,  / i cnijiicTb  cBoro  jiona  / 

Here  the  image  is  one  of  self-destruction  or  spiritual  suicide  as 
well  as  complicity  in  not  allowing  for  the  natural  manifestation  of 
potential  life.  Boychuk’s  imagery  creates  an  atmosphere  of  unre- 
lieved coldness  and  sterility,  whereas  Shevchenko’s  poem  still  con- 
tains images  of  life  and  procreation: 
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A KpyroM  Te6e  / Tbophjioch,  pocjio,  u;Bijio, 

I npou;BiTajio,  h na  neSo  / XBajiy  TBopHTejiio  necjio. 

It  is  obvious  that  Boychuk  has  written  his  poem  from  a different 
perspective  than  did  Shevchenko.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
members  of  the  New  York  Group  of  poets  actively  sought  to  move 
away  from  the  Shevchenko-folk  and  Franko-realist  type  of 
poetic  expression;  there  was  a “bursting  at  the  seams”  need  for 
a broader  and  deeper  form  of  expression,  and  the  New  York  Group 
of  poets  felt  this  need  more  acutely  than  their  predecessors.  In 
their  rebellion,  they  tended  to  dismiss  the  fertile  period  of  the 
20’s,  or  to  overlook  the  modernistic  innovation  which  occurred  at 
that  time.  This  is  not  to  say  that  many  of  the  members  did  not 
have  a fairly  thorough  acquaintance  with  individuals  from  this 
period.  However,  they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  feeling  that 
theirs  was  the  first  radical  divergence  from  traditional  Ukrainian 
romantic  poetry. 

Within  the  context  of  the  above  mentioned  two  poems,  Shev- 
chenko’s poem  is  a rather  personal  response  to  the  lifestyle  of  an 
acquaintance  in  a more  or  less  friendly,  if  mocking  tone.  Boychuk’s 
poem  is  suffused  with  a general  existential  pain  which  pervades 
many  of  his  works  in  the  appropriately  named  collection,  Chas  bo- 
liu.  It  is  a pain  which  encompasses  the  entire  realm  of  consciously- 
chosen  sterility  within  the  context  of  an  existence  already  basically 
devoid  of  potential  for  fulfillment.  It  also  reveals  a pronounced 
crisis  of  faith;  a motif  which  reoccurs  quite  often  in  Boychuk’s 
subsequent  collections,  including  his  most  recent,  Podorozh  z uchy- 
telem  (1976).  Finally,  Boychuk’s  imagery  is  much  more  overtly 
physical  and  sexual,  which  also  reveals  the  changing  nature  of 
perspective  and  accompanying  change  in  the  manner  and  form  of 
expression.  Boychuk  can  be  much  more  succinct  by  saying  that 
the  woman  has  never  experienced  the  pain  of  childbirth,  whereas 
Shevchenko  still  was  limited  by  the  “birds  and  bees”  approach: 

A KpyroM  Tebe  / TBopnjiocH,  pocjio,  qnijio 

I npoi^BiTajio... 

The  added  perspective  in  Boychuk’s  poem,  conditioned  by  the 
element  of  the  increased  complexity  of  life,  and  simply  by  a time- 
gap  of  100  years,  is  the  factor  which  emerges  in  seeking  the  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  two  poems.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  exis- 
tentially-conditioned conceptions  were  not  being  effectively  ex- 
pressed in  much  earlier  times  within  the  context  of  various  cul- 
tures. The  point  is  that  this  type  of  expression  had  previously  been 
rather  rare  with  the  exception  of  a few  poets  in  Ukrainian  litera- 
ture, i.e.  that  the  tradition  of  modernistic  expression  had  hitherto 
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(New  York  Group  phase)  been  limited  in  quantity  and  scope  due 
to  various  political  and  cultural  conditions. 

Bohdan  Rubchak,  himself  a member  of  the  New  York  Group, 
approaches  the  question  of  innovation  in  Ukrainian  poetry  from 
another  angle  in  his  article  on  the  poetry  of  lurii  Tarnavsky, 
“Poeziia  antypoezii.”  He  states  his  essential  thesis  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article: 

UJe  B nepmi  poKH  MHHyjioi'  fleKa^n,  cKanceMO,  Mine  1952-54 
poKaMH,  ayMajiocH,  n;o  ynpamcbny  noesiio  TpeSa  nncaTH 
TijibKH  KaHOHisoBanoK)  yKpaiHCbKOio  mobok).  CnpaBa,  sbh- 
uaHHO,  He  B MOAepnisMi  noesii,  He  b HOBaropcTBi  sacoSiB. 
CnpaBa  tIjibkh  b mobI.  Honycb  ^yMajiocH,  m;o  bch  ynpain- 
CbKa  Hoesia  MycHTb  BHpocTaTH  na  yKpaincbKHx  mobhhx  Tpa- 
flHqiax,  Ha  Tpa^m^iax  Hapo^Hoi  hh  icTopHUHoi  mobh,  ni;o  na 
HHX  BHpocjia  Hoesia  Thhhhh,  Baacana,  MaaanioKa,  JlaTy- 
pHHCbKoi,  JlecHua  — hh  HaaiTb  ^^OMeacHO  MO^epHHx  BapKH 
H AHj^icBCbKoi,  aKa  to;];!  BHCTynnaa  3 baHCKyaoio  nepmoio 
sbipKOK).® 

Rubchak  then  relates  his  own  experience  with  writing  Ukrainian 
poetry,  and  how,  in  him,  the  process  has  developed: 

Rk  aBTop  BipmiB,  a h ;;aai  sajinmHBca  npn  eTHorpa(|)iHHHX 
a6o,  cKaaceMO  yMOBHO,  — meBueHKiBCbKHx  Tpa^ni^iax  ynpa- 
iHCbKoro  MOBHoro  CTHjiK).  Aae  ocb  iqo  BaacaHBe : Miac  moimh 
nepmHMH,  lonaqbKHMH  BipmaMH,  i thm,  m;o  a nnmy  Tenep, 
— ocHOBHa  HCHXoaoriHHa,  a to  h onToaoriana  pisHHica.  Bo 
Ha  caMOMy  noaaTKy  n’aT;i;ecaTHx  poKin  a BipHB,  iqo  Mymy 
HHcaTH  „nonpaBHOio”  ynpamcbROio  mobok),  n;o  b ynpain- 
CbKifi  noesii  inanmoro  BHxo;i;y  npocTO  HenaG.  A Tenep  a bh- 
SHpaio  Tpaam];iHHHH  yKpamcbKHH  ni^xia  ;i;o  noeTHUHoi  mobh 
i^iaKOM  cBi^OMo,  i naniTb  aacoM  AOSBoaaio  co6i  na  napo- 
;i;iHHi  hotkh  hihx  Tpa;o;Hii;iH...  Hac  i oScTaBHHH  spobnan  cbog, 
i aoro  He  Moatna  6yao  h npobynaTH  na  noaaTKy  ;i;BaAUiaTHX 
poKiB,  MoacHa  Bace  byao  npobyBaTH  na  noaaTKy  n’aT^eca- 
THX.  Byao  ac  bo  ocTaToano  flOBe^eno,  mo  Moacna  nncaTH 
no-yKpaiHCbKOMy  mahcme,  mo  yKpamcbKa  MOBa,  ocobaHBO 
Hapo;]Ha  MOBa,  Moace  bym  TiabKH  biabm  abo  Menm  saraab- 
HOK)  paMOK)  AJia  BaacHoi  mobh.** 

In  the  above  cited  passage,  Rubchak  stresses  the  factor  of  con- 
sciousness in  relation  to  linguistic  perspective,  and  perhaps,  herein 


8 Bohdan  Rubchak,  “Poeziia  antypoezii.  Zahalni  obrysy  poezii  luriia 
Tarnavskoho,”  Suchasnist,  (April,  1968),  VIII,  No.  4,  p.  44. 

9 Ibid.  p.  45. 
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lies  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  New  York 
Group. 

Rubchak  acknowledges  two  contrasting  avenues  leading  to 
creative  linguistic  innovation  of  the  Ukrainian  language:  (1)  mak- 
ing the  language  denser,  more  complex  and  multi-faceted,  or  (2) 
skeletonizing,  simplifying,  neutralizing,  and  making  the  language 
more  crystalline.  The  contrast  can  be  concretely  felt  in  the  works 
of  Emma  Andiievska  and,  in  particular,  early  Tarnavsky.  In  his 
first  collection,  Tarnavsky  reveals  a purely  utilitarian  approach  to 
the  “word.”  Words  are  a means  of  communication — telegraph 
style — and  hence  their  juxtaposition  should  result  in  the  most 
direct,  unconvoluted  message,  conception  or  impression.  For 
Andiievska,  and  several  other  members  of  the  New  York  Group, 
the  “word,”  especially  in  poetry,  acquires  an  enchanted,  magical 
quality,  with  a power  in  itself.  This  comprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  word  is  very  basic  and  pervasive  in  many  early  cultures.  An 
elementary  example  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  seen  in  the  tradi- 
tional substitution  of  a word  such  as  “vuiko”  or  uncle  for  “medvid” 
or  bear  because  of  the  fear  of  the  potency  of  the  original  word  in 
conjuring  up  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  was  the  word — and 
the  word  was  magic!  This  sense  of  the  enchanted  word  manifests 
itself  in  poetic  lines  which  resound  like  magical  incantations  or 
religious  chants.  It  is  closely  related  to  what  has  been  called  the 
“Khlebnikov  strain  plus”  in  Andiievska’s  poetry,  for  example, 
where  sense  and  sound  are  organically  fused  in  such  a way  as  to 
almost  create  another  dimension  of  perception.  It  is  also  related 
— in  the  case  of  Andiievska  and  others  in  the  New  York  Group, 
as  well  as  outside  of  it  (for  example,  poets  such  as  Lina  Kostenko 
and  Vasyl  Holoborodko),  to  the  modernistic  poetization  of  folk- 
loristic,  pagan  and  mythical  motifs.  This  tendency  is  not  unique 
with  the  New  York  Group,  but  rather  it  is  a continuation  and 
development  of  a phenomenon  already  seen  in  such  poets  as  An- 
tonych,  who  can  be  described  as  the  essential  link  between  “tradi- 
tional” Ukrainian  poetry  and  the  poetry  of  the  New  York  Group. 

In  analyzing  the  m3dhical  base  of  Antonych’s  poetry,  Rubchak 
stresses  the  vital  nature  of  m3dh  in  poetry:  “myth,  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree,  must  exist  in  poetry,  for  m3dh  is  poetry;  it  is  the 
root  of  poetry  as  well  as  its  essence.”  Antonych  “in  the  majority 
Antonych  discovered  his  mythical  well-spring  in  nature  as  did 


10  B.  Rubchak,  “Mity  metamorfoz  u poezii  Antonycha”  Slovo,  No.  2, 
(New  York,  1964),  p.  130. 

of  his  works  completely  consciously  transformed  his  daily  sur- 
roundings into  an  elevated,  fairy-tale-like,  mythical  existence.” 

11  Ibid. 
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many  of  his  spiritual  and  literary  successors  within  and  beyond 
the  New  York  Group.  “Antonych  knew  the  mystery  of  the  unex- 
pected juxtapositions  of  words,  which  like  chemical  substances  be- 
gan to  boil,  ferment  and  explode  in  flame  in  the  poetic  process.” 
This  “alchemistic”  vision  of  poetic  creation  has  also  been  attri- 
buted by  some  critics  such  as  Emmanuil  Rais  to  Emma  Andiiev- 
ska:  “Many  of  Andiievska’s  poems  could  be  designated  as  un- 
adulterated enchantment.”^^  In  the  Ukrainian  sphere,  Andiievska’s 
linguistic  base  transverses  Svidzinsky,  Tychyna,  and  Antonych. 
She  has  the  same  divine  freedom  and  vital  coloration  as  well  as 
an  unbridled  sense  of  metaphoric  conceptions.” 

Tarnavsky,  in  his  first  collection,  Zhyttia  v misti,  obviously 
chose  a different  path.  Rubchak  explains  Tarnavsky’s  linguistic 
skeletonization  as  being,  at  least  partially,  a manifestation  of  his 
wold  view,  and,  more  specifically,  of  the  philosophical  influence 
of  Sartrian  existentialism.  As  already  mentioned,  this  was  a major 
influence  on  a substantial  number  of  the  original  New  York  Group 
members,  who  found  themselves  in  the  predicament  of  not  feeling 
that  they  were  able  to  express  their  most  profound  responses  to 
existential  conceptions  in  a language  which  they  felt  to  be  hitherto 
geared  to  a totally  different,  more  or  less  romantic  world  percep- 
tion. Hence,  in  Tarnavsky’s  case,  a “tragic-absurd”  vision  of  exis- 
tence could  only  be  expressed  in  a linguistic  form  which  conveyed 
the  tonal  essence  of  such  a vision.  “It  was  impossible  in  such  a 
situation  to  allow  oneself  joy,  or  to  allow  oneself  the  ornate  poetic 
word;  hence,  the  skeletal  style  of  Tarnavsky’s  first  collection  can 
be  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  world  view  of  his  first  collection 
as  a philosophical  gesture,  as  an  individual  denial,  an  individual 
asceticism.” 

In  Tarnavsky’s  subsequent  collections;  Popoludni  v Pokipsi, 
Idealizovana  biohrafiia,  Spomyny,  and  Bez  Espanii,  there  is  a 
noticeable  change  in  poetic  form  and  approach,  but  not  in  philo- 
sophical vision.  His  world  view  remains  basically  the  same:  the 
same  existential  vacuum  is  sensed  despite  emotions  and  experi- 
ences such  as  love:  “Shche  dosi  u spetsi  potsilunkiv  ne  topytsia  lid 
zubiv.”^®  And  from  “Lubovnyi  virsh”: 


12  S.  Hordynsky,  Introduction  to  Bohdan  Ihor  Antonych,  Zibrani  tvory, 
(NewYork,  1967),  p.  22. 

13  Emmanuil  Rais,  “Poeziia  Emmy  Andiievskoi,”  Suchasnist,  (Febru- 
ary, 1963),  III,  No.  2,  p.  43. 

14  Ibid.  p.  45. 

15  Rubchak,  “Poeziia  antypoezii...”,  p.  50. 

16  lurii  Tarnavsky,  Popoludni  v Pokipsi,  (New  York,  1960),  p.  52. 
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yce  npoHnijio. 

CKajKH,  ;n;e  ^Ijihch  CToroHH 
B rapHHHx  jiereHBx  roTejiio? 

TaM  Tenep  xtocb  posnHnaG  noBiS 
Ha  SijiHx  rojiroTax  jiijKOK.^^ 

Rubchak  refers  to  this  change  in  Tarnavsky’s  form  as  a “compro- 
mise with  poetic  language,”^®;  however,  it  is  perhaps  more  revela- 
tory of  a mellowing  process,  i.e.  a less  radically  rigid  approach  to 
poetic  expression.  After  the  first  impact  of  existentialism  and  sub- 
sequent attempt  to  convey  this  impact  in  its  keenest,  most  clinical 
form  Tamavsky  seems  to  become  aware  of  more  linguistic  and 
structural  possibilities.  Rubchak  also  mentions  that  in  the  process, 
Tarnavsky  turns  to  “mythical  (as  well  as  mystical)  powers  of 
nature  in  order  to  find  an  exit  from  the  enchanted  circle  of  hope- 
lessness and  melancholy  of  contemporary  man.”  This  quest 
seems  to  have  led  him  closer  to  the  Andiievska-type  of  word  and 
image  perception,  although  the  two  poets  remain  very  different. 
It  has  been  said  that,  to  a certain  extent,  Andiievska  escaped  into 
her  mythical  world  of  enchantment,  shaped  by  a child-like  percep- 
tion from  the  pain  and  melancholy  expressed  in  her  first  collection, 
Poezii. 

Tarnavsky  has  been  described  as  an  “intemationalizer”  of  the 
Ukrainian  language,  and  a poet  with  the  fewest  recognizable  liter- 
ary predecessors.  His  early  works  are  easily  translatable,  making 
their  universal  message  more  easily  accessible  to  world  literature. 
His  skeletonization  of  the  language  can  be  considered  an  innova- 
tive feature  in  the  development  of  Ukrainian  literature,  revelatory 
of  the  influence  of  English/ American  literature  (E.  Pound,  etc.). 
This  form  of  innovation  is  sometimes  seen  as  a factor  of  linguistic 
competence  and  flexibility.  Obviously,  there  exists  a formidable 
range  of  linguistic  competence  among  members  of  the  New  York 
Group  itself,  which  is  reflected  in  the  linguistic  simplicity  or  com- 
plexity produced.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  linguistic 
simplicity  may  also  be  deliberately  selected — as  in  the  case  of 
Tarnavsky,  whose  linguistic  competence  cannot  be  questioned.  As 
Rubchak  writes: 

Ta  cnpaBa  b TOMy,  iu;o  TapnaBCbKHH  Bi^KpHB  nan  ajiBTep- 
HaTHBy,  HKy,  30  peni,  BHKopncTOByioTB  naHMOJio^mi  noera, 
HK  ocb  Ojier  KoBepKO,  u];o  im  3 bararbox  npHHHH  BHri^Hime 


17  Ibid.  p.  68. 

18  Rubchak,  “Poeziia  antypoezii...”,  p,  50. 
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HHcaTH  «o6py  yKpamcBKy  noesiio  HaHorojiemmoio,  HaficKe- 
jieTHimoK)  yKpaiHCbKOK)  mobok),  ho  SMaraioHHCJi  3 ii  opra- 
HiuHOK)  Tpy^Hicno/® 

Similarly,  there  is  a range  of  linguistic  competence  among  elements 
of  the  readership.  Thus,  charges  of  elitism  based  on  linguistic 
complexity  sometimes  levelled  against  poets  such  as  Andiievska 
might  only  be  a reflection  of  the  linguistic  stagnation  of  the 
readership. 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  Tarnavsky  has  few  literary  pre- 
decessors, especially  as  seen  in  his  approach  to  the  Ukrainian 
language,  existentialist  themes  had  previously  been  poetically  ex- 
pressed, for  example,  in  the  works  of  Vadym  Lesych,  who  along 
with  Vasyl  Barka  can  be  loosely  described  as  “spiritual  forerun- 
ners” of  the  New  York  Group  of  poets.  A sense  of  isolation  and 
alienation  of  the  human  spirit  is  apparent  in  some  of  his  works: 

BypHH  ahm  — i OKpyrjia,  mob  rjibob,  nopojKneua. 

JIhm  Bi;];  KOCTpybaTHx  KicTHKiB  >khtth, 
iu;o  nonejiiioTb. 

IlopoJKHeHa,  HKa  neKac  na  noBHory. 

...IlepraMeH  naM’HTi 
samejiecTiB 

nicKOM  posbHTHx  asepKaji 
y poscHnaniH  nycTHni.^® 

Within  the  scope  of  his  collections,  Lesych  also  alternated  his 
linguistic  style.  In  one  of  his  later  collections,  Kamiani  luny 
(1964),  Lesych  “in  Elliot-fashion  tries  to  simplify  the  poetic  lan- 
guage to  its  most  essential  state,  to  purify  it  from  baroque  influ- 
ences, he  even  utilizes  metaphor  only  as  scaffolding  for  ideas  or 
experiences  of  a deeply  metaphysical  nature.” 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  Lesych  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  recent  spiritual  forerunners  of  the  New  York  Group  of 
poets.  Hence,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  similar  explorations  and 
thematic  considerations  in  his  works.  However,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  New  York  Group  was  grounded  in  tradition  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  many  of  the  members  were  consciously 
aware  of  and  appreciated.  For  example,  in  Tarnavsky’s  Zhyttia 
V misti,  there  is  a poem  entitled  “Samota”  in  which  the  oftentimes 
pervasive  emptiness  and  loneliness  of  the  sexual  act  is  expressed: 


19  Ibid.  p.  46. 

20  Bohdan  Boychuk  and  Bohdan  Rubchak,  eds.,  Koordynaty,  II,  (New 
York,  1969),  p.  112. 

21  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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;^BOG  B M’BKOMy  JIiH^Ky, 

HKi  J^OTOpKaiOTBCH  6ijIHMH  HCHBOTaMH 
i CHHTB  piSHi 

Antonych  wrote  a poem  in  1935  entitled  “Baliada  pro  blakytnu 
smert”  in  which  a similar  sentiment  or  modernistic  vision  is  ex- 
pressed: 

Ha  jii^KO  — HOBen  posKomi  h Hy;i;brH  Koxanna, 
ci^ac  MHma  Micanna  — i^HHinna  ft  Kyuja, 
i Tijio  3 TijiOM  TicHO  cnjieTeni  BOCTaHHC 
B HecHTHx  CKopnax  60J110  ft  nacojioaH  B’lOTbca.^^ 

The  two  poems  are  not  written  in  the  same  style  or  form;  however, 
Antonych’s  poem  contradicts  the  idea  that  “modernistic”  themes 
such  as  alienation  existent  within  heterosexual  relations  were  not 
being  expressed  in  Ukrainian  quite  successfully  prior  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  New  York  Group. 

Hryhorii  Kostiuk,  in  an  article  entitled  “Z  litopysu  literatur- 
noho  zhyttia  v diiaspori,”  refers  to  a fundamental  artistic  conflict 
or  difference  between  previous  Ukrainian  emigre  writers,  for  ex- 
ample the  MUR  (Mystetskyi  Ukrainskyi  Rukh)  group  in  the  im- 
mediate post-war  period — the  group  to  which  such  people  as  Le- 
sych,  Barka,  and  Lyman  belonged — and  the  New  York  Group.  He 
suggests  that  the  MUR  group  members  all  had  the  same  esthetic 
principles,  whereas  with  the  New  York  Group,  there  arose  a “new 
comprehension  of  beauty.”  It  is  likely  that  this  conception  is  re- 
lated to  what  earlier  in  the  paper  was  referred  to  as  a change  or 
expansion  in  perspective,  a phonemenon  which  critics  almost  al- 
ways categorize  in  terms  of  “isms”.  In  this  connection,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  cite  a definition  of  “cubism”  found  in  the  Princeton 
Encyclopedia  of  Poetry  and  Poetics: 

While  retaining  concrete  forms  and  living  entities  as  subject 
matter,  they  (the  cubists)  appeared  to  reduce  them  to  simpli- 
fied or  stylized  geometric  patterns.  But  Apollinaire,  better 
than  the  critics,  understood  that  dehumanization  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  reality,  which  resulted  from  a new  concept  of  beau- 
ty were  in  effect  investing  geometry  with  a fourth  dimen- 
sion.. The  Cubist  Painters  explained  the  united  effort  of  the 
poet  and  painter  to  renew  nature’s  appearances  and  to  convey 


22  lurii  Tarnavsky,  Zhyttia  v misti,  (New  York,  1956),  p.  6. 

23  Antonych,  Zibrani  tvory,  p.  170. 

24  My  emphasis. 
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the  inner  sense  rather  than  the  outer  forms  of  reality,  thereby 
stretching  the  limits  of  human  imagination. 

The  conception  of  conveying  the  inner  sense  of  reality  was  already 
discussed  in  the  previously-cited  article  by  Shevelov  in  which 
modernism  in  poetry  was  analyzed.  The  new  concept  of  beauty 
attributed  to  the  New  York  Group  of  poets  by  Kostiuk  is  this 
attempt  to  “stretch  the  limits  of  human  imagination,”  whether 
through  the  prism  of  cubism,  surrealism,  or  whatever  “ism”  one 
experiences  and  expresses.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  within 
the  scope  of  Andiievska  criticism,  her  work  has  been  variously 
described  as  surrealistic,  super-surrealistic  (Derzhavyn),  cubistic, 
grotesque,  imbued  with  a child-like  perception,  Chagall-like,  etc. 
Derzhavyn  refers  to  Andiievska  as  the  founder  of  Ukrainian  sur- 
realism,^® although  lurii  D3wnych  qualifies  this  assertion  by  refer- 
ring to  the  beginnings  of  Ukrainian  surrealism  as  being  evident 
in  the  works  of  Svidzinsky,  Osmachka,  Antonych  and  Barka.^^ 
Dyvnych  is  correct  in  pointing  out  that  these  various  “isms”  did 
not  find  their  initial  expression  in  the  poetry  of  the  New  York 
Group.  However,  many,  if  not  all  members  of  the  New  York  Group, 
in  contrast  to  their  literary  predecessors,  did  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  within — or  to  some  degree  internalize  elements  of  other 
cultures,  especially  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  and  French.  Boy- 
chuk in  his  Terem  article  mentions  the  influence  of  such  people 
as  Kafka,  Camus,  Neruda,  Lorca  and  Sartre.  The  New  York  Group 
of  poets  were  able  to  experience  and  absorb  the  fruits  of  these 
various  cultures,  observe  and  sense  how  the  various  “isms”  were 
expressed  in  them,  in  a way  which  previous  Ukrainian  writers 
could  not. 

Emmanuil  Rais,  in  his  article  “Kliasytsyzm  i modernizm  v 
ukrainskii  poezii,”  writes: 

CnpaB^i  MOHCHa  CKasaiH,  mo  ynpainctKy  jiioaHny  noTarny- 
jio  „Ha  npocTip  mHpoKHH”.  B TiM  nepe^uyTTi  noeriB  Moacna 
nepe^dauaTH  bjmsLKicTB  noHamy  BcecBiTHBO-icTOpHUHoi  po- 
jii  Ta  SHaueHHa  ynpaincLKoro  napojty.  HeMajio  MOTHBiB  fl;a- 
jieKHx  KpaiH,  ajie  baueHHx  Bace  ne  3 eKSOTHUHoi  jgajieuiHi, 
a B 6e3nocepefl;HbOMy  KOHTaKTi  3 ix  uacTO  He6jiaropo7i;HOK) 


25  Alex  Preminger,  ed.,  Princeton  Encyclopedia  of  Poetry  and  Poetics, 
(Princeton,  1974),  p.  174. 

26  V.  Derzhavyn,  “Iz  siurrealistychnykh  shukan  u poezii,”  Vyzvolnyi 
shliakh  (November,  1958),  V,  No.  11,  pp.  1303-1305. 

27  lu.  Dyvnych,  “Novyny  do  desiatylittia  molodoi  poezii  za  kordonom,” 
Lysty  do  pryiateliv,  (New  York,  1965),  XIII,  No.  5,  6,  7,  pp.  49-54. 
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;^iHCHicTK)  Ta  rjinSoKe  npoHHKHeHHH  b ncHxiKy  nymHx  na- 
po^iB,  snaxoAHMO  i b JlecHna,  i b lOpia  TapnaBctKoro,  i y 
BipH  Bobk.28 

This  added  dimension  gave  members  of  the  New  York  Group  the 
opportunity  to  expand  their  perspective  in  a unique  way,  especi- 
ally in  creatively  expressing  a Ukrainian  perspective,  but  enriched 
by  vision  through  the  spectrum  of  other  cultures:  an  added  dimen- 
sion of  universality. 

Rais  mentions  Tarnavsky  and  Vira  Vovk  as  expressing  this 
expanded  trans-cultural  perspective.  This  element  plus  several 
others  mentioned  in  this  paper  can  also  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
Zhenia  Vasylkivska  who,  thus  far,  has  published  only  one  collec- 
tion of  poetry,  Korotki  viddali  (1959).  Vasylkivska’s  artistic  re- 
lationship with  nature  is  reminiscent  of  Antonych  in  that  in  her 
portrayal  of  nature,  she  utilizes  a device  which  is  opposite  to  that 
of  personification,  wherein  the  human  element  is  transformed  into 
an  aspect  of  nature. 

HacoM  npupo^a  CTae  TaKoio  bjmsbKOio,  mo  BacHjitKiBCbKa 
no-poMaHTHHHOMy  BKHaHiu,i«ntHime  SB’asyc  3 neio  i cbok) 
TBopnicTb  i CBOK)  ocobHCTicTb...  HacTO  u;e  BsacMHeHHH  npn- 
po^H  3 noe3iGK)  aoxo?i;HTij  j^o  Toro,  mo  b Bipmax  3BynaTb 
6a>KaHHH  jiipHHHOi  repoini  (|)i3HHHo  nepeBTijiiOBaTHCH  b kbh- 
ma  npnpo^H...^^ 

Her  images  of  nature  are  often  wild  and  chaotic  and  often  reflect 
the  jungle  of  the  subconscious: 

I mo6  HCHTH  rjiHbme,  cnoKinHime,  noBHime,  Bce  b jiioanHi 
MycHTB  sanypHTHCb  b u;eH  OKean  aejicni.  Inanme  KancyKH, 

JIIO^HHa  MyCHTb  Bi^^KpHTH  CBOK)  nmCBi^^OMiCTb  Bm3CpKa- 

jieHHH  npnpoaH  — i nepnaTH  3 nei  He3rjiH6HMi  HCHTTCTBopKi 
CHJIH.^° 

The  conception  of  the  subconscious  as  a reflection  of  primordial 
nature  is  interesting  with  respect  to  Vasylkivska  because  much  of 
her  nature  imagery  has  a certain  surrealistic  quality  which  is  tra- 
ditionally linked  to  the  primordial  world  of  the  subconscious: 


28  Emmanuil  Rais,  “Kliasytsyzm  i modernizm  v ukrainskii  poezii,”  Te- 
rem:,  (March,  1966),  No.  2,  p.  29. 

29  Bohdan  Boychuk  and  Bohdan  Rubchak,  eds.,  Koordynaty,  II,  p.  338. 

30  Bohdan  Rubchak,  “Mity  metamorfoz  u poezii  Antonycha,”  p.  131. 
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CnonH  nifl  coni^eM  posTonnjiHCb  — 

HiXTO  He  CHHHHTb... 

CxepeHO,  HaBsaoriH  CTeSejiti^HM, 

Tene  Kajinna.  („^HHBa”)^^ 

Vasylkivska’s  poetry  also  has  a fairy-tale,  magical  quality,  often 
fused  with  folkloristic  motifs,  with  its  bewitching,  chanting  lines. 
In  the  poem  “Utoplena”,  certain  features  of  Vasylkivska’s  style 
combine  to  produce  a truly  imaginative  and  effective  poem: 

SepnaMH  na^ae 
cpiSjio  3 oneH  — 

B HOpniH  KpHHHLi;i 

cpibjio  siH^e. 

B ropax,  nifl  KaMeneM, 

Beuip  sacTHr... 

B xMapax  — cKpHBaBjieni 
Bi^bHTKH  Hir. 

IIjiaXTOK),  BOBHOK) 

Hedo  ropHTb 
B rnpjiax  desBO^HHx  — 
despudna  cixt. 

IleTJIHMH,  BySJIHKOM, 

AyMKa  — cjiHMaK  — 
i'XCHTbCH  iKJiaMH 
flHKHX  COdaK. 

IlorJIHfl;  OJIHBOK) 

JIJIGTLCH  B Bi^po. 

KOJIO  KpHHHI^i 
npHBHfl;  npoHmoB.^2 

On  one  level,  the  subject  of  this  poem  could  be  considered  tradi- 
tional: a drowning  victim,  most  likely  a suicide;  this  element  being 
revealed  by  the  crying  of  the  victim  in  the  first  stanza.  Such  a 
theme  is  not  uncommon  in  Ukrainian  literature.  The  reason  for 
this  particular  suicide  is  unclear.  In  traditional  verse,  the  reason 
would  be  explicitly  stated:  a young  girl  deceived  and  abandoned, 
a lost  love,  etc.  Here  the  reason  is  divulged  neither  explicitly  nor 
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31  Bohdsui  Boychuk  and  Bohdan  Rubchak,  eds.,  Koordynaty,  II,  p.  341. 

32  Ibid.  pp.  341-342. 
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implicitly.  As  Shevelov  wrote,  in  contemporary  poetry,  the  role  of 
the  unspoken  word  has  increased.  This  poem  has  the  quality  of 
conjuring  or  bewitching,  especially  in  a stanza  such  as 

IleTJIHMH,  BySJIHKOM, 
j^yMKa  — cjiHMaK  — 

IJKHTBCH  iKJiaMH 
;^HKHX  co6aK. 

It  is  as  if  a charm  were  being  cast,  yet  it  simultaneously  reveals 
the  “bewitched”  state  of  mind  of  the  suicide.  The  first  and  final 
stanzas  paint  surrealistic  images  of  a very  vivid  nature: 

SepnaMH  na^ae  cpifijio  3 onefi 
IlorjIH;];  OJIHBOK)  JIJIGTBCH  B Bi^pO. 

Vasylkivska  organically  combines  these  various  elements  of  poetic 
expression,  revealing  a unique  and  very  individualistic  world- 
perception. 

Another  member  of  the  New  York  Group  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  an  expanded  perspective,  especially  an  ex- 
panded transcultural  perspective,  is  Patrytsiia  Kylyna.  Almost  all 
criticism  written  about  the  work  of  this  poet  focuses  upon  the 
mythopoetic,  archetypal  nature  of  her  poetry.  Kylyna’s  uniqueness 
as  a member  of  the  group  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in 
America  of  American  parentage  and  learned  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage already  as  an  adult.  This  factor  alone  gives  her  poetry  a 
different  dimension,  and  provides  a most  interesting  “case  study” 
for  one  who  undertakes  to  analyze  the  New  York  Group  phenome- 
non. In  experimental,  scientific  terminology,  she  might  be  con- 
sidered a kind  of  control  factor  through  which  one  might  be  able 
to  filter  out  various  aspects  of  the  group’s  integral  characteristics. 
Rubchak,  in  describing  Kylyna’s  work,  wrote: 

XtjiH  naTpm^ii  Khjihhh  ofipasnicTt  ne  g tIjibkh  3aco6oM  ca- 
MHM  y co6i  i ^jih  cede,  ani  ne  g bhkjiio^ho  aacodoM  TBopen- 
HH  ecTeTHHHoro  HH  ncHxojioriHHoro  Stimmung,  hk  qe  nacTO 
TpanjiHGTBCH,  nanpHKjiaq,  y hhcthx  cioppeajiicTiB.  Xoh  oqim 
i qpyrHH  (a  ocodjiHBO  qpyrHff!)  d)aKTopH  deayMOBHO  rpa- 
K)Tb  B ii  TBopHocTi  3Ha^Hy  pojiK),  BHdarjiHBa  odpaanicTB  no- 
execH  MaG  nepm  3a  Bce  qijiKOM  MixojioriHHi  aaBqaHHH.  Bona 
MaG  „OHyqHK)BaTH”  ...  ado  ,,0Ka3K0ByBaTH”  ...  qmcmcTb,  h;hm 
BiqqajiaioH:HCH  Biq  iqoqeHHOCTH  ne  qijiKOM,  a nacTijiBKH, 
mod  MorTH  cnocTepiraxH  HBHiqa  jiioqcbKoro  icHyBaHHH  3 ho- 
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BHX,  HasiTB  Hecno^iBaHHx,  nepcneKTHB.  „nepecTpoiBniH” 
CBoe  CBiTOBi;^H5^aHHH  na  MixHHHHH  Jia3,  noereca  MOHce  no- 
HOBOMy  cnpHHMaTH  cede  ra  cbog  OTOuennH,  no-HOBOMy  spo- 
syMiTH  CBm  CTOcynoK  BcecBiry.^^ 

Rubchak  discovers  two  types  of  myth  in  Kylyna’s  poetry:  the 
“open’’  myth  or  myth  based  upon  obvious  connections  with  the 
real  world,  as  well  as  those  myths  based  upon  established  sources, 
and  the  “hidden  myths”  which  are  autonomous  creations  of  the 
poet.  The  first  type  of  myth  is  the  Jungian  archetypal  myth  and 
derives  from  the  “collective  substratum.”  The  second  type  is  per- 
haps more  a product  of  the  intellect.  Kylyna  has  been  described 
as  a poet-philosopher,  an  inclination  which  might  explain  the  pos- 
sibility for  the  existence  of  both  types  of  myth  in  her  poetry. 

Kylyna’s  portrayal  of  the  nature-man  relationship,  unlike  that 
of  Antonych,  reveals  an  existentially  tragic  disjunction  or  discon- 
tinuity instead  of  a natural  fusion  between  the  two.  Man  is  sepa- 
rated from  nature  through  the  possession  of  thought-conscious 
processes  which,  because  they  encourage  a constant  changeability 
within  man  and  give  him  a greater  opportunity  for  freedom,  also 
evoke  an  existential  fear  when  he  confronts  the  unchangeability 
of  nature.  It  is  the  “melancholy  of  instability”  which  is  a part  of 
the  human  condition  and  which  sends  man  on  the  quest  to  find 
some  sort  of  anchor  such  as  archetypal  myth,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  discover  continuity. 

Kyl3ma’s  imagery  is  often  based  on  similes  which  allow  for 
parallels  between  the  well-known  and  the  very  strange.  Some  of 
her  verbal  juxtapositions  seem  exceptionally  strange  due  to  her 
unique  relationship  with  the  language.  One  of  her  most  interesting 
poems  from  the  first  collection,  Trahediia  dzhmeliv  (1960),  is 
entitled  “Case  History”  in  which  a young  girl  brings  the  skull  of 
a cow  into  the  house  and  places  it  on  the  dinner  table: 

i Bi^KpHJia  (J)apTyx,  u;o6  cIm’i  noKasaxH 
uepen  KopoBH  3 pos;^aBjieHHM  hocom. 

Ha  HBoro  ;^HBHJIacH  ciM’a  HajiaKana  h im  ^ouKa 
cKasajia: 

Bcio^H  myKajia, 

Ta  Hiuoro  Kpamoro  ne  sHafimjia’’.^^ 

And  later,  a very  vivid  image: 


33  Bohdan  Rubchak,  “Mity  chuzhynky,”  Suchasnist,  (February,  1968), 
No,  2,  p.  44. 
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Mara  BSHJia  nepen  eia  SaraKa,  h noKjiajia  Horo 
Ha  CTiji,  dijiH  MHCKH  noMi^^opiB 

Kojih  BOHa  npHKpamajia  posSnTi  porn  neTpyniKOio, 

yci  CMiHJIHCH 

This  poem  expresses  man’s  confrontation  with  mortality  and  dra- 
matizes his  immediate  unnatural  reaction.  The  poem  is  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  a poem  by  Vasyl  Holoborodko,  entitled  “Hlechyk 
na  stoli”: 

Hac  sa  ctojiom  ch^htl  xpoc. 
npHHecjia  Mara  BO^y  b rjieuHKy 

3 SjiaKHraHM  0OKOM  

xTOCb  mMaTOK  Heba  npHjiinHB!  — 

IIocTaBHjia  Ha  cTOjii. 

ySHB  0?^HH  XOTIb  HanHTHCB  

HOCTaBHB, 

ysHB  apyrmi  — i nocTaBHB, 
y3HB  H 

3arjiHHyB  y rjieHHK  — 

Ph6kok)  nonjiHBJio  mog  oko 
ajK  TaM  He  BO^a  KpHHHHHa 

a KpoB! 

Mara:  hom  ne  n’ere? 

(cKaaaB) 

Hy,  TOffi  niffH  ^a  hojikh  kbIth 
KOJio  xara.3® 

Holoborodko’s  poem  is  more  obscure;  however,  the  two  poems 
have  certain  basic  similarities:  the  blood  in  the  jug  on  the  table 
is  a part  of  man  and  represents  his  mortality  as  does  the  skull  of 
the  cow.  But  the  flowers  of  the  natural  world  have  no  fear  of  this 
substance.  For  them,  it  is  just  another  liquid.  Their  lack  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  human  sense  precludes  the  basic  fear  of  mortality. 
They  cannot  operate  with  symbols,  and  thus  are  not  subject  to 
existential  fears. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  each  poet’s  choice  of  symbols:  Kylyna, 
being  from  the  American  West,  chooses  the  skull  of  a cow,  whereas 
Holoborodko  chooses  the  very  Ukrainian  “hlechyk”  or  jug  con- 
taining blood. 


34  Patrytsiia  Kylyna,  Trahediia  Dzhmeliv,  (New  York,  1960),  p.  23. 

35  Vasyl  Holoborodko,  Letiuche  vikontse,  (Baltimore,  1970),  p.  55. 
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Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  potency  and  effectiveness 
of  Kylyna’s  work  can  be  seen  in  the  poema,  “Plach  na  smert 
Antoniia  Risa  Pastora,”  a poetic  eulogy  for  a bullfighter,  where 
one  finds  such  images  as:  ■ 

Pir  6HKa,  HeMOB  fijincKaBKa,  B^apae  tboi  rpy^n 
i po3U];enjiK)G  aepeBo  tbofo  ceppa 
Pir  HeMOB  KopiHb  posmenaioG  KaMint  TBoro 
ceppa.^® 

As  seen  in  these  lines,  Kylyna  often  observes  and  expresses  the 
same  object  or  act  in  different  ways  from  different  perspectives, 
thus  giving  her  works  added  dimension  in  their  entirety: 

^epeBO  G CHTO  ^aa  MiaKoi  MyKH 
coHi^a 

Boho  g ciTB, 

aepes  any  BTiKaG  naanKTOH 
HTamoK 

Boho  g rydKa,  ana  b Mianni 
30aHHH  JKHBHTBCa  TinaMH. 

(„ZlepeBo”)3^ 

Kylyna  has  both  an  advantage  and  disadvantage  as  a result  of 
her  background:  she  has  the  possibility  of  creating  fresh  images 
within  the  context  of  Ukrainian  literature  without  having  first  to 
break  through  the  mesh  of  traditional  imagery,  yet  her  “feeling” 
for  the  language  is  not  that  of  a native  Ukrainian  or  emigre  writer. 
Hence,  her  linguistic  juxtapositions  are  often  almost  excessively 
strange  to  the  point  of  being  strained. 

In  terms  of  intentional  linguistic  experimentation  within  the 
New  York  Group,  Marco  Carynnyk  can  be  described  as  a represen- 
tative of  this  current.  He,  perhaps  of  all  the  New  York  Group 
poets,  has  a certain  kind  of  poetic  distance  which  allows  him  to 
experiment  in  a purely  technical  way — more  perhaps  than  other 
poets  in  whom  a greater  spontaneity  precludes  such  conscious  ex- 
perimentation. Carynnyk’s  poems  relate  common  human  occur- 
rences and  problems  without  benefit  of  ornamentation  or  profound 
image-creation: 


36  Bohdan  Boychuk  and  Bohdan  Rubchak,  eds.,  Koordynaty,  II,  pp. 
425-430. 

37  Patrytsiia  Kylyna,  Trahedia  Dzhmeliv,  (New  York,  1960),  p.  25. 
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CaMOTHH  jiaBKa 
B cnycTomenoMy  napKy. 

TeMHi  ?i;epeBa 

TeMHiniHM  neSoM. 

Ha  xojioAHiH  TpaBi 
TBOG  Tenjie  Tijio. 

CKpHTHH  MiCHI^L 
ajK  AO  saTBMapeHHH 
TBOIM  BOJIOCCHM.^® 

Thus,  a fragment  of  life  almost  as  if  recorded  without  poetic  aspi- 
rations but  with  a certain  stark  effectiveness  is  recreated.  Caryn- 
nyk  in  his  later  efforts  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  transplant 
American  concrete  poetry  and  anti-poetry  into  Ukrainian  linguistic 
soil,  an  effort  which  increases  the  gap  between  the  element  of 
spontaneity  and  the  “product”  of  creativity.^^ 

I think  that  it  is  evident  that  since  1954,  elements  of  innova- 
tion have  indeed  emerged  in  some  of  the  poetry  of  some  members 
of  the  New  York  Group  of  poets.  It  also  appears  that  everyone, 
including  the  members  themselves,  now  has  a more  realistic  per- 
ception of  their  work:  they  can  now  see  more  elements  of  conti- 
nuity in  their  own  work  flowing  from  literary  predecessors  within 
the  scope  of  Ukrainian  literature.  The  youthful  zeal  has  mellowed 
into  a more  productive  state  which  allows  them  to  be  more  creative 
in  their  increased  awareness.  Certain  illusions  of  being  “new  Co- 
lumbuses” have  faded. 

Bohdan  Rubchak,  in  article  entitled  “Pro  ‘inshe’,  te  same  i 
tym  podibne,”  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  Shevelov’s  earlier 
mentioned  article,  in  comparing  several  poems,  writes  at  one  point: 
“...dlia  mystetskoi  vimosti,  treba  deformuvaty  (ia  voliiu  re-formu- 
vaty)  ‘tsyvilizovanu’  movu,  shchob  vidkhyl3dy  ii  vid  zvychnykh, 
utertykh  linii  shchodennoi  komunikatsii...”  The  contribution  of 
the  New  York  Group  of  poets  can  be  most  significantly  found  in 
just  this  form. 


University  of  Toronto 


38  Bohdan  Boychuk  and  Bohdan  Rubchak,  eds.  Koordynaty,  II,  p.  446. 

39  Ibid.  p.  444. 

40  Bohdan  Rubchak,  “Pro  ‘inshe’,  te  same  i tym  podibne,’’  Suchasnist, 
(December,  1975),  No.  12,  p.  50. 
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Orest  T.  Martynowych 

THE  UKRAINIAN  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  IN  CANADA 
1900—1918 

IV 

Between  February,  1912  and  August,  1916,  the  leadership  of 
the  Federation  and  control  of  Robotchyi  Narod  passed  from  the 
hands  of  men  like  Stechishin  and  Krat  into  those  of  younger,  more 
radical  men.  The  small  minority  of  radical  activists  who  came  to 
Canada  after  1910  differed  from  their  predecessors  who  had  arrived 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  general  they  were  from  an  economi- 
cally more  underprivileged  stratum  of  rural  society.  About  ten  years 
younger  (born  in  the  early  1890s)  and  recent  arrivals,  they  had 
some  recollection  of  events  such  as  the  1902  agrarian  strike  in 
which  over  100,000  peasants  and  agrarian  labourers  participated, 
and  may  have  participated  in  the  struggle  for  electoral  reforms. 
Unlike  their  predecessors  they  had  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  organizations  such  as  Sich  and  had  been  introduced  to 
social  democratic  principles  in  student  groups  and  in  the  trade 
union  movement  where  Ukrainian  Social  Democrats  were  active.^® 

The  “new  men”  were  much  more  narrowly  realistic  and  not 
prone  to  flights  of  visionary  romanticism.  As  more  experienced 
activists,  organizers  and  speakers  they  moved  about  the  country 
and  often  went  into  the  United  States  to  organize  Ukrainian,  Rus- 
sian and  other  Slavic  workers.  This  provided  them  with  a much 
greater  opportunity  to  establish  contacts  with  a variety  of  socialist 
parties  and  exposed  them  to  the  ideas  of  socialist  theoreticians 
who  were  either  unknown  or  of  peripheral  interest  to  their  pre- 
decessors. 

The  condition  of  the  Canadian  economy  facilitated  their  as- 
cent. Railroad  construction  and  mining  reached  their  peak  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war.  Thousands  of  Ukrainian  immigrants 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Canadian  proletariat  and  performed  the 
most  menial  and  unrewarding  tasks.  Depression  and  the  outbreak 
of  war  deprived  most  of  them  of  even  this  type  of  employment.  In 


46  A number  of  ’’peasant  politicians”  were  active  in  Canada.  Hryhorii 
Tkachuk,  the  western  organizer  for  the  U.S.D.P.  in  1915,  was  an  elo- 
quent orator  who  had  played  an  active  role  in  Sich  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  organizer  for  the  Radical  Party.  Mykola  Korzh,  the 
U.S.D.P  representative  to  the  Ukrainian  socialist  organizations  in  the 
U.S.A.,  had  been  an  active  peasant  radical  in  Galicia  for  twelve  years 
and  had  been  nominated  to  run  for  a seat  in  the  Galician  Diet.  Popovych 
and  Navizivsky  had  been  members  of  socialist  student  groups  in  high 
school.  See  Robotchyi  Narod,  June  9,  1915;  November  25,  1915. 
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these  circumstances  the  reformism  of  the  S.D.P.C.  and  the  roman- 
tic adventurism  of  men  like  Krat  became  the  objects  of  severe 
criticism.  A drastic  and  radical  solution  was  sought. 

Three  power  struggles  occurred  within  the  Ukrainian  socialist 
movement  during  this  period.  As  a result,  many  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  F.U.S.D.C.  left  the  socialist  movement.  They 
thereby  paved  the  way  for  “new  men”  such  as  Matvii  Popovych, 
Ivan  Navizivsky,  Danylo  Lobai  and  others  to  take  control  of  the 
movement. 

The  first  struggle  pitted  Krat  and  Evhen  Volodin  against  Ste- 
chishin  and  Holowacky.  Krat  and  Volodin  claimed  that  Stechishin 
was  attempting  to  impose  a personal  dictatorship  over  the  party: 
he  was  editor  of  the  party  organ,  secretary  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  a prominent  member  of  the  “Council  of  Seven.”  Krat 
also  insisted  that  funds  collected  by  the  “Council  of  Seven”  could 
be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federation.  Ukrainian 
workers  led  by  a well  organized  and  enlightened  socialist  party  in 
Canada  could  make  significant  contributions  to  the  struggle  for 
Ukrainian  social  emancipation  and  national  liberation  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  struggle.  Stechishin,  who  believed  that  the  Sichinsky  fund 
should  not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  but  Sichinsky,  re- 
sponded by  accusing  Krat  and  Volodin  of  adventurism  and  of 
tampering  with  community  funds.  In  September,  1912,  Stechishin 
resigned  from  the  F.U.S.D.C.  and  published  a “Confession”  in  the 
Ukrainian  Voice.^®  He  claimed  that  after  collecting  and  contribut- 
ing $2,200.00  to  Sichinsky’s  escape  in  November,  1911,  the  “Coun- 
cil of  Seven”  continued  to  collect  funds  and  established  a “Fund 
for  the  defence  of  Sichinsky”  (who  was  still  a fugitive).  By  August, 
1912,  $2,135.00  had  been  collected  for  this  fund.  Sichinsky  re- 
ceived only  $400.00.  Of  the  remaining  $1,735.00,  $325  had  been 
invested  in  Robotchyi  Narod;  $400  had  been  paid  to  fund  col- 
lectors and  organizers  as  a “commission”;  Volodin  had  received  a 
$60  salary  for  his  services  as  treasurer;  $150  had  been  loaned  to 
the  Federation  and  another  $100  had  been  loaned  to  individual 
members  of  the  Federation.  Although  Volodin  was  disciplined  by 
the  Federation,  the  movement  received  its  share  of  unfavourable 
publicity.^®  Membership  tumbled. 


47  Robotchyi  Narod,  September  11,  1912. 

48  Ukrainskyi  Holos,  September  25,  October  2,  1912.  Also  see  article  by 
O.  Reviuk,  “Zaiava”,  Ukrainskyi  Holos,  24  September,  1,  8,  15  October, 
1913. 

49  Volodin  seems  to  have  been  the  gruilty  party.  He  was  also  involved  in 
real  estate  business,  and  was  expelled  from  the  party  for  giving  funds 
to  “conservatives”  [ ? ] . See  Robotchyi  Narod,  February  28,  1916. 
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After  Stechishin’s  resignation,  the  Federation  experienced  two 
years  of  chaos.  Ivan  Navizivsky,  one  of  the  “new  men”,  became 
editor  of  Robotchyi  Narod  from  April,  1912  until  September,  1913. 
When  he  announced  his  intention  to  resign,  the  Federation  ap- 
pealed to  Ukrainian  Social  Democrats  in  Europe  to  send  an  editor. 
The  Federation  hoped  to  attract  Ivan  Hylka  (M.  Melenevsky), 
P.  Tuchapsky,  O.  Skoropys-Ioltukhovsky  or  Volodymyr  Levynsky. 
Although  the  services  of  these  prominent  men  could  not  be  se- 
cured, the  Ukrainian  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Galicia  and  Bu- 
kovina  sent  Evhen  Hutsailo  to  Winnipeg.  Hutsailo  remained  in 
Canada  for  only  six  months  before  returning  to  Galicia  in  January, 
1914.  He  was  succeeded  as  editor  by  Ivan  Stefanicky  who  served 
until  June,  1914.  As  a result  of  Stechishin’s  revelations,  many  rural 
branches  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  folded,  while  the  execu- 
tive was  transferred  to  Montreal,  where  it  remained  from  Novem- 
ber, 1912  until  January,  1914.  Andrii  Dmytryshyn  and  Ivan  Hnyda, 
two  radical  young  men  who  had  arrived  recently,  were  prominent 
in  the  Montreal-based  executive.  In  January,  1914,  an  eastern 
regional  convention  of  the  F.U.S.D.C.  decided  to  change  the  or- 
ganization’s name  to  the  Ukrainian  Social  Democratic  Party 
(U.S.D.P.)  and  to  transfer  the  executive  back  to  Winnipeg.  After 
a referendum  these  resolutions  were  accepted.  An  executive  led  by 
Ivan  Hnyda  and  Mykola  leremiichuk  moved  to  Winnipeg. 

There  were  some  important  developments  during  these  two 
years.  Increasingly  Robotchyi  Narod  printed  articles  and  reports 
written  by  leading  European  Ukrainian  Social  Democrats  and  re- 
printed translations  of  articles  from  emigre  Russian  Social  Demo- 
cratic publications.  In  1912,  a Russian  branch  of  the  S.D.P.C.  was 
organized  in  Winnipeg.  Representatives  of  the  branch  occasionally 
contributed  articles  to  Robotchyi  Narod.®°  In  1912,  the  Russian 
and  Ukrainian  branches  invited  Grigorii  Bieloussov,  a Russian 
Social  Democratic  member  of  the  Second  Duma  sent  into  Siberian 
exile  by  the  Tsarist  government,  to  speak  in  Winnipeg.  The  first 
Ukrainian  translations  of  Marx’s  Communist  Manifesto  to  appear 
in  Canada  were  also  printed  in  Robotchyi  Narod  during  this  period. 

In  October,  1914,  the  second  power  struggle  began,  this  time 
between  Krat  and  the  “new  men”.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  world 
war,  many  Ukrainians  began  to  foresee  the  imminent  demise  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  Empires,  and,  as  a consequence, 
the  “resurrection  of  Ukraine.”  On  August  4,  1914,  a “Union  for 


50  In  September,  1913,  Volodin  and  Sanin,  both  Russians,  were  on  the  edi- 
torial staff. 

51  Robotchyi  Narod,  September  26,  1914. 
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the  Liberation  of  Ukraine”  was  organized  on  the  territory  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  as  a non-class  political  representation  of  all  Ukrai- 
nians in  the  Russian  Empire.  It  was  organized  by  an  emigre  faction 
of  the  U.S.D.W.P.  which  included  a number  of  Krat’s  former 
acquaintances  from  his  days  in  Spilka.  Almost  simultaneously, 
Krat  organized  Samostiina  Ukraina  (Society  for  an  Independent 
Ukraine)  in  Edmonton,  and,  after  arriving  in  Winnipeg,  began  to 
call  for  a united  front  of  all  those  Ukrainians  in  Canada  who 
wanted  an  independent  Ukrainian  republic,  regardless  of  their  class 
and  religious  affiliation.^-  To  complicate  matters,  he  also  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  study  theology  at  Manitoba  College,  a 
Presbyterian  institution,  and  proceeded  to  work  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Ukrainian  Presbyterian  paper  Ranok  (The  Morning) 
while  also  editing  Robotchyi  Narod.®^  If  the  thought  of  a Social 
Democrat  preaching  from  a Presbyterian  pulpit  aroused  indigna- 
tion, Krat’s  apparent  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  class  struggle 
seemed  sacrilegious  to  the  “new  men”.  Moreover,  since  some 
workers  began  to  confuse  the  U.S.D.P.  with  Samostiina  Ukraina, 
and  preferred  to  devote  themselves  to  the  latter,'^^  a referendum 
was  conducted  by  the  party  late  in  1914.  The  referendum  repudi- 
ated any  co-operation  with  non-proletarian,  non-farmer  organiza- 
tions. Krat  reconciled  himself  with  this  decision  because,  in  the 
meantime,  he  had  become  thoroughly  disenchanted  with  the  op- 
portunism of  the  “Union  for  the  Liberation  of  Ukraine”  and  other 
groups  which  pinned  their  hopes  for  Ukrainian  political  liberation 


52  Ibid.,  September  9,  1914. 

53  Krat’s  decision  to  join  the  Presbyterians  was  not  completely  inconsistent 
with  his  socialist  principles.  The  founders  of  Ukrainian  Radicalism,  espe- 
cially Drahomanov  and  Pavlyk,  had  always  thoug-ht  that  Protestantism 
would  provide  the  type  of  secular  spirit  which  the  priest-ridden  Ukrai- 
nian peasantry  needed.  See  Drahomanov’s  correspondence  with  Pavlyk, 
especially  for  the  years  1890-93.  In  Canada,  the  movement  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  a number  of  Ukrainian  congregations  to 
Presbyterianism  was  initially  led  by  men  who  identified  themselves  as 
“Radicals,”  and  who  attracted  men  of  similar  outlook.  Moreover,  Win- 
nipeg, prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  the  home  of  the  most  prominent 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  exponents  of  the  Social  Gospel.  J.  S.  Woods- 
worth,  Salem  Bland,  C.  W.  Gordon  and  one  of  Krat’s  professors  at 
Manitoba  College,  J.  W.  McMillan,  all  lived  in  Winnipeg.  Finally,  on 
two  major  issues,  Ukrainian  Protestants  and  Socialists  in  Canada  were 
in  perfect  accord.  Both  groups  were  concerned  with  social  problems, 
with  the  alleviation  of  basic  everyday  human  needs.  Secondly,  both 
groups  repudiated  the  narrow,  exclusive,  socially  apathetic  conception 
of  Ukrainian  nationality,  based  on  a regimen  of  “compulsory”  ideas  and 
a cult  of  “sacred  national  traits,”  to  which  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
clergy,  and  some  influential  laymen  subscribed.  Excerpts  from  Draho- 
manov’s Chudatski  dumky  pro  ukrainsku  natsionalnu  spravu  had  been 
published  by  the  Ukrainian  Freethinkers’  Society  in  Winnipeg,  in  1908. 

54  Robotchyi  Narod,  October  15,  1914. 
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on  German  and  Austrian  “goodwill”.  Krat  was  convinced  that  only 
a social  revolution  which  was  the  work  of  the  oppressed  Ukrainian 
worker  and  peasant  masses  could  bring  social  emancipation,  na- 
tional liberation,  enlightenment  and  unobstructed  cultural  develop- 
ment for  the  Ukrainian  people.®®  Yet,  the  revolution,  “that  eternal 
goddess  of  justice...  the  liberator  of  nations,”  ®®  which  Krat  impa- 
tiently awaited,  was  not  to  be  brought  about  in  the  manner  en- 
visioned by  orthodox  social  democrats.  While  the  “new  men”  were 
proletarian  internationalists  who  believed  the  revolution  could  be 
brought  about  by  the  combined  effort  of  the  working  classes  and 
socialist  parties  of  all  nations,  Krat  claimed  that  “...before  our 
very  eyes,  socialists  of  the  ruling  nations  refuse  to  grant  full  re- 
cognition of  national  rights  to  socialists  in  oppressed  nations...”  ®^ 
Thus,  while  calling  for  social  revolution,  Krat  would  not  concede 
that  the  interests  of  the  Ukrainian  toiling  masses  could  be  satisfied 
by  foreign  socialists  acting  on  their  behalf. 

Although  he  remained  a party  member  and  editor  of  Ro- 
botchyi  Narod,  Krat’s  days  in  the  U.S.D.P.  were  numbered.  His 
association  with  the  Presbyterians  incited  the  militants,  and  after 
party  secretary  Mykola  leremiichuk,  who  was  prepared  to  tolerate 
Krat,  was  interned  at  the  Brandon  detention  camp,  the  new  execu- 
tive asked  for  and  received  Krat’s  resignation  from  Robotchyi  Na- 
rod in  January,  1916.  In  August,  1916,  Krat  was  expelled  from  the 
party.  Danylo  Lobai  and  Matvii  Popovych,  two  of  the  most  active 
“new  men”,  replaced  him  as  editors.  Within  a few  months,  Ivan 
Navizivsky  became  the  administrator  of  Robotchyi  Narod.  The 
paper  and  the  party  passed  squarely  into  the  hands  of  the  “new 
men.” 

A third  power  struggle  took  place  as  an  extension  of  the  sec- 
ond one.  In  February,  1915,  Ivan  Stefanicky  began  to  publish  Svi- 
doma  Syla  (Conscious  Strength),  a newspaper  which  he  renamed 
Robitnyche  Slovo  (The  Workers’  Word)  in  1916.  Although  a ref- 
erendum conducted  among  all  U.S.D.P.  branches  condemned  the 
appearance  of  a second  socialist  publication,  the  new  weekly,  pub- 
lished in  Toronto,  began  to  expand  rapidly  at  a time  when  Robo- 
tchyi Narod  could  barely  survive  as  a monthly.  Popovych,  unlike 
Krat  and  leremiichuk,  was  not  prepared  to  tolerate  the  new 
weekly  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  eliminate  it.®^  The  sec- 


55  Ibid.,  October  8,  1914. 

56  Ibid.,  October  15,  1915. 

57  Ibid.,  October  8,  1914. 

58  Early  in  1917,  Popovych  demonstrated  that  a number  of  Stefanicky’s 
editorials  were  plagiarized  translations  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
Anglo-Canadian  press. 
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ond  party  convention  held  on  16-23  August,  1917,  expelled  Stefa- 
nicky  and  leremiichuk  for  a period  of  three  months  for  under- 
mining working  class  and  party  solidarity.  Four  months  later,  Ste- 
fanicky  and  Krat,  who  had  moved  to  Toronto,  organized  a Ukrai- 
nian Immigrants  Aid  Committee.  In  one  of  its  first  declarations, 
the  Committee  criticized  Bolshevik  intentions  to  conclude  peace 
with  Germany.  Rather  than  being  an  expression  of  ultra-radicalism, 
the  declaration  reflected  Krat’s  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  western 
Ukraine  being  left  out  of  the  social  revolution  which  had  swept 
across  eastern  Ukraine;  he  feared  western  Ukraine  would  not  be 
liberated  from  the  “tyrannous  yoke”  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.®^ 
The  conflict  between  the  editors  of  both  papers  lasted  until  Sep- 
tember 27,  1918,  when  both  papers  were  padlocked. 

The  basic  differences  between  the  two  papers  centered  on 
their  evaluation  of  the  Ukrainian  Revolution.  While  Robitnyche 
Slovo  supported  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  composed  of  Ukrai- 
nian Social  Democrats,  Social  Revolutionaries,  and  other  demo- 
cratic and  liberal  parties,  Robotchyi  Narod  had  gradually  gravi- 
tated toward  the  Bolsheviks.  The  Bolsheviks  had  toppled  the  Rus- 
sian Provisional  Government,  which  had  waged  an  aggressive  im- 
perialist war,  recognized  Ukrainian  autonomy  very  grudgingly,  and 
neglected  the  work  of  social  reform.  Moreover,  Lenin  had  promised 
to  recognize  the  right  of  national  self-determination.  The  editors 
of  Robotchyi  Narod  accepted  these  promises  at  face  value.  When 
the  Central  Rada  failed  to  adopt  a clear  agrarian  policy  and  re- 
fused to  allow  Bolshevik  troops  to  cross  Ukrainian  territory  in 
order  to  confront  General  Kaledin’s  White  Armies,  Robotchyi  Na- 
rod concluded  that  the  Central  Rada  must  be  “bourgeois”  and  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  motivated  by  a desire  to  “...defend  Ukrai- 
nian rights  since  the  Bolsheviks  have  already  recognized  these 
[rights] ...”«° 


V 

The  Ukrainian  socialist  movement  in  Canada  increasingly 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Bolsheviks  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  In  December,  1914,  Robotchyi  Narod  printed  the  Bolshevik 
reply  to  Emil  Vandervelde’s  plea  asking  all  Russian  Socialists  to 
join  the  battle  against  Prussian  Junkerdom  by  supporting  the 
Tsarist  war  effort.  A month  later,  an  article  entitled  “Comrade 
Lenin  on  Ukrainian  Independence”  appeared.  The  article  sum- 
marized and  praised  Lenin’s  speech  at  Zurich,  where  he  condemned 


59  Robotchyi  Narod,  December  22,  1917. 

60  Ibid. 
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the  repressive  policies  enforced  by  the  Tsarist  regime  in  Ukraine. 
In  April,  1915,  an  article  entitled  “War  and  Ukraine”  was  reprinted 
from  Sotsial  Demokrat,  a Bolshevik  periodical  published  in 
Switzerland.  The  article  condemned  Tsarist  atrocities  and  Russi- 
fication in  eastern  Galicia  in  1914.  This  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Maksimovich’s  (Litvinov’s)  “Address”  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Socialists  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  London.  In  addition 
to  these  documents,  the  paper  also  published  articles  and  summa- 
ries of  speeches  by  the  German  Social  Democrats  Karl  Liebknecht 
and  Klara  Zetkin,  reprinted  articles  from  the  German  Spartak, 
published  the  Zimmerwarld  Manifesto,  and  reprinted  articles  such 
as  Lenin’s  “The  Socialist  Revolution  and  the  Right  of  Nations  to 
Self-Determination.”  All  these  articles  were  printed  when  na- 
tivist  hostility  towards  “enemy  aliens”  and  “foreigners”  manifested 
itself  with  great  intensity  in  Canada;  when  any  attempt  to  expose 
the  crimes  of  Russian  Tsarism  was  regarded  in  Canada  as  a trea- 
sonous offence;  and,  when  a campaign  against  Ukrainian  bilingual 
schools  in  the  prairie  provinces  reached  hysterical  proportions.®^ 
Bolshevik  declarations  seemed  to  bear  a curious  relevance  even  to 
the  immediate  experience  of  Ukrainians  in  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  prior  to  the  autumn  of  1917,  Robotchyi  Narod 
also  reprinted  articles  by  a variety  of  non-Bolshevik  and  anti- 
Bolshevik  Russian  and  Ukrainian  socialists.  In  June,  1915,  Lev 
lurkevych’s  “Appeal  to  the  Russian  Socialist  International”  ap- 
peared. On  a number  of  occasions  lurkevych  had  questioned  the 
motives  and  meaning  of  Lenin’s  proclamations  concerning  the  right 
of  all  nations  to  self-determination.  Articles  by  Levynsky,  Vynny- 
chenko  and  Hrushevsky  were  also  reprinted,  and  money  was  col- 
lected to  support  the  U.S.D.W.P.’s  newspaper  in  Kiev. 

More  direct  links  between  Robotchyi  Narod  and  the  Bolshe- 
viks were  forged  between  1912  and  1916,  while  1917  issues  provide 
conclusive  evidence  that  at  least  on  an  informal  level,  the  editors 
were  in  fairly  close  contact  with  members  of  the  Bolshevik  party. 
From  the  summer  of  1912  until  he  formally  assumed  the  position 
of  editor  of  Robotchyi  Narod  in  August,  1916,  Matvii  Popovich 
had  spent  time  in  New  York  organizing  Slavic  workers  for  the 
American  Socialist  Party.  While  in  New  York  he  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  editors  of  the  R.S.D.W.P.’s  pro-Bolshevik  organ 
Novyi  Mir  (The  New  World).®®  After  1914,  the  editorial  board  of 
Novyi  Mir  resembled  a “who’s  who”  of  the  October  Revolution: 


61  Cited  by  Kravchuk  in  his  study  in  Zhyttia  i Slovo. 

62  See  Morris  Mott,  “The  Foreign  Peril:  Nativism  in  Winnipeg”,  unpub- 
lished M.A.  Thesis,  University  of  Manitoba,  1970. 

63  Robotchyi  Narod,  August  7,  1912. 
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Volodarsky,  Alexandra  Kollontai,  Nikolai  Bukharin  and,  briefly 
in  1917,  Leon  Trotsky  were  all  associated  with  this  publication 
and  resided  in  New  York  at  the  time.®^  Also  present  in  New  York 
between  1914  and  1917  was  a young  Ukrainian  Bolshevik  S3nn- 
pathizer,  Ivan  Kulyk  (R.  Rolinato),  who  had  been  on  the  staff  of 
Novyi  Mir  when  Bukharin  was  its  editor.®®  In  April,  1917,  Kulyk 
and  a group  of  Russian  socialist  emigres,  including  Bukharin,  were 
detained  in  Vancouver  before  being  allowed  to  continue  with  their 
journey  to  Russia.  Ironically,  Kulyk  had  had  no  intention  of  re- 
turning to  Russia.  He  had  been  invited  and  agreed  to  assume  a 
position  with  Robotchyi  Narod  in  Winnipeg.  Canadian  officials 
did  not  allow  Kulyk  to  enter  Canada.  After  his  return  to  Ukraine, 
Kulyk  retained  his  connection  with  Robotchyi  Narod  and  con- 
tributed to  it  a series  of  articles  criticizing  the  Ukrainian  Central 
Rada.®® 

Regardless  of  just  how  intimate  Robotchyi  Narod’s  relations 
with  Kulyk  and  any  other  Bolshevik  group  were  in  1917,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  only  five  years  earlier  the  editors  of  the  paper 
were  corresponding  with  Agappius  Honcharenko  and  with  My- 
khailo  Pavlyk,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Radical  Party.®'  The 
transition  from  the  utopian  socialism  of  the  Radicals  and  the  re- 
formism of  the  Social  Democrats  to  the  Machiavellianism  of  the 
Bolsheviks  was  precipitated  by  developments  in  Canada  just  as 
much  as  by  those  overseas.  Especially  after  the  revolution  of  1917, 
many  Ukrainians  in  Canada  began  to  believe  that  while  their  coun- 
trymen in  Ukraine  had  finally  achieved  social  emancipation  and 
national  liberation,  they  were  being  deprived  of  the  civil  rights  and 


64  I.  Deutscher,  The  Prophet  Armed,  p.  242. 

65  In  the  early  1930s  Kulyk  played  an  odious  role  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Ukrainian  literary  rennaissance  of  the  previous  decade.  He  became 
Postyshev’s  lieutenant  in  the  Ukrainian  branch  of  the  Soviet  Writers’ 
Union,  and  played  a prominent  part  in  the  witch-hunt  for  literary 
“counter-revolutionaries.”  Prior  to  his  rise  to  prominence  as  an  advocate 
of  “revolutionary  vigilance”,  Kulyk  spent  a number  of  years  in  Canada 
during  the  1920s.  In  Zapysky  Konsula  (Kiev,  1958),  published  twenty 
years  after  he  had  been  purged  and  then  rehabilitated  again,  Kulyk 
recounted,  among  other  things,  conversations  he  allegedly  had  with  the 
descendents  of  Louis  Riel,  who  asked  him  about  “...the  greatest  chief- 
tain in  the  world,  comrade  Lenin,  who  is  also  called  Illich  — the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  all  chieftains  in  the  world,  greater  even  than  Riel...” 
[!],  p.  11. 

66  Robotchyi  Narod,  September  12,  November  14,  1917. 

67  In  a letter  to  Robotchyi  Narod,  August  6,  1913,  Pavlyk  corrected  Krat 
who  had  claimed  that  Pavlyk  had  once  been  a close  acquaintance  of  the 
terrorists  who  belonged  to  Narodnaia  Volia  (1878-81).  “I  have  always 
been  a revolutionary  only  in  the  spiritual  sense  and  have  never  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  force  as  a means  toward  the  realization  of  my  ideals, 
being  convinced  that  moral  courage  and  spiritual  strength  were  the 
greatest,  most  vivifying  of  human  faculties...”. 
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liberties  which  they  had  hoped  to  acquire  in  Canada.  Thousands 
wanted  to  emigrate  from  Canada.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
U.S.D.P.  gained  many  supporters.  When  the  party  was  outlawed 
in  September,  1918,  it  had  over  2000  full-fledged  members  and 
many  more  sympathizers.®® 


Date 

Number  of  Branches 

Number  of  Members 

late 

1907 

3 

101 

mid 

1912 

24 

330 

mid 

1913 

23 

424 

early- 

1914 

18 

238 

late 

1914 

28 

816 

mid 

1917 

7 

600 

early 

1918 

7 

1500 

mid 

1918 

20 

2000 

VI 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  of  measuring  the  ideological 
gulf  which  separated  the  “early  socialists’’  from  the  “new  men” 
than  by  comparing  the  subsequent  activity  of  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  both  groups. 

The  tradition  of  libertarian  anti-clericalism,  so  typical  of 
Ukrainian  Radicalism,  was  particularly  prominent  in  the  activity 
of  leading  “early  socialists”.  Even  before  his  involvement  with  the 
Ukrainian  Brotherhood  in  California,  lurko  Syrotiuk  had  been 
a Baptist  colporteur  for  the  Bible  Society.  Kyrylo  Genik,  Ivan 
Bodrug,  and  Ivan  Danylchuk  in  Winnipeg,  and  Petro  Zvarich  and 
Hryhorii  Kraykivsky  in  Edmonton,  were  all  involved  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  “Independent  Greek-Ruthenian  Church”  in  1904,  and 
some  of  them  remained  associated  with  the  Church  after  its  dwind- 
ling membership  converted  to  Presbyterianism.  After  completing 
his  studies  in  theology,  Pavlo  Krat  became  a Presbyterian  minister. 
In  1923  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ukrainian  Evangelical 
Alliance  and  served  as  its  first  missionary  in  western  Ukraine  from 
1925  until  1938.  It  was  even  rumored  in  1914  that  Vasyl  Holo- 
wacky  had  become  a Russellite  (Jehovah’s  Witness)  preacher. 
Ferley,  Arsenych,  Zvarich  and  somewhat  later  Stechishin  became 
leading  laymen  involved  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Orthodox  Ghurch  in  Canada.  While 
the  advocates  of  Protestantism  had  opposed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ukrainian  immigrant  commu- 
nities and  the  absence  of  ethical  and  social  concern  among  many 
Catholic  clergymen,  the  founders  of  the  Orthodox  Church  protested 
against  attempts  by  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  hierarchy  to 


68  Membership  in  the  F.U.S.D.C.  and  U.S.D.P.  varied  during  the  period  un- 
der consideration  in  the  following  manner: 
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control  every  aspect  of  the  national,  social,  educational  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  Ukrainian  community  in  Canada.  Men  like  Ferley, 
who  became  the  first  Ukrainian  M.L.A.  in  Manitoba  in  1915,  Ar- 
senych,  who  became  the  first  Ukrainian-Canadian  judge,  and  Ste- 
chishin,  who  edited  Ukrainskyi  Holes  from  1921  until  1946,  wanted 
to  free  themselves  from  the  paternalistic,  unenlightened  influence 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in  order  to  independently  exer- 
cise their  own  initiative  and  leadership  within  the  Ukrainian  com- 
munity. 

Many  of  the  “new  men”  became  prominent  Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian conununist  leaders.  In  addition  to  being  founding  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Labour- Farmer  Temple  Association  (U.L.F.T.A.), 
Popovych  and  Navizivsky  also  became  founding  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Canada  and  members  of  its  Central  Com- 
mittee. Popovych  was  an  unsuccessful  Communist  Party  candidate 
in  Manitoba  provincial  elections  (1922)  and  Winnipeg  civic  elec- 
tions (1924,  1925).  In  1925,  Vasyl  Kolisnyk  became  the  first  elected 
Communist  officeholder  in  North  America  when  he  was  elected 
alderman  from  Winnipeg’s  North  End  in  the  civic  elections.  As 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  the  “new  men”  remained  un- 
flagging adherents  of  the  party-line.  Navizivsky,  Maurice  Spector 
and  John  MacDonald  represented  the  Communist  Party  of  Canada 
at  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Comintern  in  Moscow  in  1928. 
While  Spector  and  Macdonald  responded  to  Trotsky’s  Critique 
of  the  Third  International,  of  the  doctrine  of  “socialism  in  one 
country,”  and  of  its  implications,  Navizivsky  remained  “loyal”. 
After  Spector  and  MacDonald  had  been  expelled  from  the  party, 
Popovych  became  one  of  Tim  Buck’s  closest  associates.  Of  the 
prominent  “new  men”,  only  Danylo  Lobai,  a former  editor  of  Ro- 
botch5u  Narod,  broke  with  the  Communist  Party  and  the  U.L.F.- 
T.A.  in  1935  when,  with  other  former  party  members,  he  founded 
the  Ukrainian  Workers’  League,  an  independent  working  class 
organization  which  exposed,  publicized  and  condemned  Stalinist 
atrocities  in  Ukraine. 
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Alexander  Motyl 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  BESSARABIA  AND  BUKOVYNA: 

The  Intersection  of  the  Sino-Soviet  and  Soviet-Rumanian 
Disputes 

Territorial  disputes  have  a long  tradition  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans.  Historically  shifting  state  boundaries  and  a large 
number  of  intermixed  nationalities  have  conspired  to  make  terri- 
torial and  irredentist  claims  a constant  feature  of  the  inter-state 
relations  of  this  area.  One  of  the  most  important  of  such  disputes 
concerns  Rumania’s  quarrel  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  Bessa- 
rabia and  Bukovyna,  two  territories  that  were  formerly  part  of 
Rumania  but  that  now  belong  to  the  USSR. 

Rumania  and  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  are  not  the  only  two 
actors,  just  as  Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna  are  not  the  only  two 
issues  that  are  involved.  The  Ukrainian  and  Moldavian  SSRs  and 
China  have  also  expressed  a keen  interest  in  the  Soviet-Rumanian 
polemic.  That  the  number  of  participants  is  not  limited  to  the  two 
principals  strongly  suggests  that  more  than  just  land  is  at  issue 
here.  In  fact,  what  is  ultimately  at  stake  is  the  legitimacy  of  Soviet 
nationalities  policy.  This,  more  than  an3dhing  else,  explains  the 
inordinate  amount  of  attention  given  Rumania’s  territorial  preten- 
sions by  such  superpowers  as  the  USSR  and  China. 

Bessarabia  is  essentially  coterminous  with  the  present  Mol- 
davian Republic.  Northern  Bukovyna  is  currently  known  as  Cher- 
nivtsi  Oblast  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  while  the  southern  half  be- 
longs to  Rumania.  Both  territories  were  incorporated  into  Ru- 
mania in  1918  and  stayed  in  Rumania’s  possession  until  1940  when 
the  Soviet  Union  demanded  their  cession.  Again  under  Rumanian 
control  during  the  war  years,  Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna  were  re- 
taken by  the  Soviets  in  1944. 

Rumania’s  claim  to  these  territories  is  based  on  historical  and 
ethnic  considerations.  Both  lands  were  at  one  time  a part  of  a 
greater  Rumania.  Their  currently  questionable  status  stems  from 
their  later  dismemberment  by  and  incorporation  into  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  and  from  the  fact  that  a large  part  of  their 
present  populations  is  not  Rumanian. 

Communist  Rumania  acquiesced  in  and  occasionally  even 
praised  the  loss  of  Bessarabia  and  northern  Bukovyna  until  1964, 
when  the  first  evidence  of  an  official  reassessment  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a book  of  Karl  Marx’s  writings  on  the  area,  which  indi- 
cated that  he  apparently  believed  the  two  territories  to  have  been 
Rumanian.  The  timing  of  this  reappraisal  was  no  doubt  influenced 
by  Rumania’s  attempt  in  the  early  1960s  to  achieve  some  measure 
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of  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a step  required  ideo- 
logical reinforcement  and  an  increased  sense  of  national  solidarity. 
As  a result,  heavy  emphasis  began  to  be  placed  on  Rumania’s 
sovereignty,  and  her  historical  and  national  uniqueness.  Irreden- 
tism  was  a convenient  means  of  rallying  popular  support  as  well 
as  of  aggressively  asserting  Rumania’s  national  existence.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, scholarly  works  of  a historical  character  usually  pre- 
sented the  Rumanian  case. 

Although  Rumanian  criticism  of  the  loss  of  their  territories 
continued  throughout  the  sixties  and  seventies,  with  First  Secretary 
Nicolae  Ceausescu  himself  making  a number  of  comments  on  the 
matter,  it  is  only  in  1975  that  the  dispute  became  less  insinuatory 
and  more  direct.  Although  the  Rumanians  still  refrained  from  ac- 
tually claiming  Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna,  their  polemics  assumed 
a more  accusatory  and  aggressive  tone.  The  same  has  been  true  of 
the  Soviets. 

To  a certain  extent,  the  Rumanians  were  provoked  by  the 
publication  in  the  USSR  in  early  1975  of  a lengthy  monograph 
severely  critical  of  their  positions  on  the  issue. ^ Other,  more  signi- 
ficant considerations  probably  also  played  a part.  Rumanian  pro- 
paganda may  have  been  intensified  in  preparation  for  the  Helsinki 
Conference  on  European  Security  and  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
communist  parties.  A display  of  militant  national  solidarity  may 
have  been  seen  as  a timely  manifestation  before  the  world  and, 
of  course,  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Rumania,  although  engaging  in 
multi-lateral  discussions,  was  nonetheless  determined  to  remain  a 
gadfly  and  continue  to  pursue  her  own  independent  path. 

However,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  the  chief  target  of 
Rumania’s  polemics.  Although  Rumanian  pretensions  to  Moldavia 
also  have  the  effect  of  countering  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  pre- 
tensions to,  respectively,  Transylvania  and  Northern  Dobruja, 
their  primary  purpose  is  to  unsettle  the  USSR.  Likewise,  the  role 
of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  is  less  that  of  a disputant  and  more  that 
of  a spokesman  for  Soviet  interests.  “Rumanian  claims  to  Bessara- 
bia are  a useful  reminder  to  Moscow  that  territorial  transfers  are 
a two-way  street;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  has 
utilized  the  Hungarian  claims  to  Transylvania  as  a means  of  pres- 
suring the  Rumanians.”-  The  upshot  of  all  of  this  is  that  the  con- 
flict is  first  and  foremost  between  Rumania  and  the  USSR. 


1 A.M.  Lazarev,  Moldavskaia  sovetskaia  gosudarstvennost  i bessarabskii 
vopros  (Kishinev:  Kartia  Moldoveniaske,  1974). 

2 Robert  R.  King,  “The  Escalation  of  Rumanian-Soviet  Historical  Po- 
lemics Over  Bessarabia,”  RAD  Background  Report/38  (Rumania),  Radio 
Free  Europe  Research,  Februay  12,  1976,  p.  12. 
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The  new  Rumanian  tactic  has  been  explicitly  to  assert  that 
Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna  were  at  one  time,  and  properly  so,  Ru- 
manian. Still  using  history  as  their  field  of  contention,  Rumanian 
scholars  have  seized  on  the  1918  incorporation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories into  Rumania  in  order  to  argue  the  correctness  of  this  move. 

The  historians  Ion  Ardeleanu  and  Mircea  Musat  have  written 
the  following: 

“On  27  March,  1918,  in  response  to  the  movement  for  national 
unity,  to  the  struggle  and  desire  of  the  broad  popular  masses, 
Bessarabia,  which  had  been  annexed  by  tsarist  Russia  in 
1812,  returned  to  our  fatherland;  this  move  was  also  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Sfatul  Tari,  a democratic  body  elected  from 
among  representatives  of  all  social  classes  as  far  back  as  1917. 
The  uniting  of  Bessarabia  with  Rumania  was  a major  event 
in  the  process  of  completing  the  Rumanian  state. 

“The  union  of  Bucovina  with  Rumania  was  hailed  by  Ruma- 
nians all  over  the  country.  Their  enthusiasm  was  shown  in 
demonstrations,  telegrams,  letters,  press  releases,  and  decla- 
rations. After  being  separated  from  Moldavia  for  143  years, 
Bucovina  had  been  restored  to  the  fatherland  as  one  of  its 
provinces.”^ 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  Rumanian  claims,  however, 
were  the  underlying  historical  theorizings  used  to  justify  them. 

What  the  foregoing  two  statements  indicate  above  all  is  that 
the  1918  annexation  of  Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna  was  an  event 
that  was  widely  supported  by  the  popular  masses.  In  short,  this 
was  not  the  action  of  some  elite  alienated  from  and  not  supported 
by  the  people.  Second,  Ardeleanu  and  Musat  present  the  Sfatul 
Tari  as  the  proper  spokesman  for  the  people — its  existence  is  con- 
sidered legitimate  because  its  essence  is  considered  legitimate.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  the  Sfatul  Tari  is,  according  to  the  Soviets,  a 
“bourgeois  democratic”  body  hardly  reflective  of  the  interests  of 
the  “toiling”  masses — something  on  the  order  of  the  “bourgeois 
nationalist”  Central  Rada  that  governed  Ukraine  in  1917-1918. 

The  analogy  of  Rumanian  interpretations  of  their  history 
with  “Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalism”  becomes  even  more  ap- 
parent in  the  ideas  that  are  occasionally  given  expression  in  the 
official  Ukrainian-language  newspaper  for  Rumania’s  Ukrainian 


3 Ibid.,  p.  19. 

4 Robert  R.  King-,  “Debate  Between  Rumanian  and  Soviet  Historians 
Over  Bessarabia  Continues,”  RAD  Background  Report/137  (Rumania), 
Radio  Free  Europe  Research,  June  15,  1976,  p.  17. 
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population,  entitled  Novyi  vik  (The  New  Age).  One  article,  pub- 
lished on  the  occasion  of  the  98th  anniversary  of  Rumanian  state 
independence  and  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  Nazi 
Germany,  stated: 

“The  struggle  against  any  kind  of  foreign  rule  was  a perma- 
nent feature  of  the  Rumanian  people’s  desire  to  preserve  their 
national  existence  and  independence  and  to  achieve  state 
unity  and  sovereign  consolidation  in  international  life...” 
“The  consciousness  of  Rumanianism  had  its  basis  in  the  real- 
ity of  life  and  developed  on  a common  ethnic  basis  of  all  the 
territories  inhabited  by  Rumanians.  That  is  why  the  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  national  character,  and  for  the 
unity  and  independence  of  the  country  was  a major  coordinate 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  contemporary  history  of  Ru- 
manians.”^ 

That  such  sentiments  should  have  appeared  in  a newspaper 
read  by  Ukrainians  living  just  south  of  the  Rumanian  border  with 
the  Ukrainian  SSR  is  not  only  remarkable  but  patently  dangerous 
to  the  Ukrainian  regime,  which  is  sufficiently  burdened  with  its 
own  “bourgeois  nationalist  relics  of  the  past.”  Aside  from  the  some- 
what remote  possibility  that  there  is  nothing  more  at  stake  here 
than  to  inform  Rumanian  Ukrainians  of  current  events,  it  would 
appear  that  the  point  of  articles  such  as  the  foregoing  is  to  remind 
the  Soviet  Ukrainian  regime  and,  by  extension,  the  Soviet  regime, 
that  Rumanian  nationalist  aspirations  have  a friend  in  the  nation- 
alisms of  such  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  Ukrainians. 

Why  so  tightly  controlled  a state  as  Rumania,  however,  should 
want  to  tell  its  Ukrainian  minority  that  a state,  in  this  case  Ru- 
mania, has  the  right  to  all  the  territories  inhabited  by  its  nationals 
is  a highly  problematic  and  perhaps  unanswerable  question.  One 
must  assume  that  the  Rumanians  saw  no  reason  to  fear  the  pos- 
sibility of  arousing  the  nationalist  sentiments  of  their  passive  and 
very  underdeveloped  Ukrainian  population  and  that,  even  should 
this  happen,  such  a development  would  be  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  of  effective  anti-Soviet  propaganda. 

Nicolae  Ceausescu’s  own  statements,  however,  go  farthest  in 
undermining  Soviet  perceptions  of  Russian  and  Soviet  history.  In 
a speech  made  in  March,  1975,  the  Rumanian  President,  having 
Moldavia  primarily  in  mind,  implicitly  attacked  Soviet  justifica- 
tions of  tsarist  and  Soviet  expansionism: 


5 “Borotba  za  nezalezhnist  i derzhavnu  iednist — permanentnist  istorii 
rumunskoho  narodu,”  Novyi  Vik,  April  16,  1975,  p.  2. 
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“...currently  all  sorts  of  distorted  and  misrepresented  inter- 
pretations of  certain  historical  realities  and  processes  are  be- 
ing formulated  in  the  world,  in  order  to  justify  past  and 
present  inequities.  There  are,  for  example,  frequent  attempts 
to  present  the  history  of  imperialist  and  colonialist  domina- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  oppression  and  looting  of  other  people 
that  was  promoted  for  centuries,  as  progressive  phenomena 
that  assisted  the  development  of  the  oppressed  peoples.”® 

Ceausescu’s  reference  to  policies  of  oppression  being  inter- 
preted as  “progressive  phenomena”  has  direct  bearing  on  practi- 
cally all  the  nationalities  of  the  USSR  and  is  indeed  very  relevant 
to  the  Ukrainian  case. 

The  cornerstone  of  current  Soviet  interpretations  of  Ukrai- 
nian history  is  the  1654  Treaty  of  Pereiaslav  which  placed  the 
Ukrainian  Cossack  Host  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian  Tsar. 
Neither  Soviet  Ukrainian  historians  of  the  1920s  nor  those  of  a 
“bourgeois  nationalist”  orientation  interpret  this  event  in  a posi- 
tive light.  Both  view  the  treaty  as  leading  to  the  impoverishment 
and  tsarist  oppression  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The  current  Soviet 
line,  however,  presents  the  event  as  the  reunification  (vossoedine- 
nie)  of  two  fraternal  peoples  which  led  ultimately  to  the  greatest 
good  of  all — the  October  Revolution. 

This  interpretation  continues  to  have  its  detractors,  particu- 
larly in  the  dissident  movement.  The  Soviet  Ukrainian  historian 
Mykhailo  Braichevsky,  for  example,  presented  one  of  the  most 
cogent  critiques  in  a 1966  samizdat  essay  entitled  “Annexation  or 
Reunification?”  where  he  hearkened  back  to  the  positions  of  the 
twenties.^  The  official  view,  however,  must  be  maintained  in  order 
to  give  historical  and  ideological  backing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Soviet  notions  of  the  “drawing  together  of  peoples”  and  of  the 
“new  Soviet  man”  are  being  implemented.  For  the  “Russification” 
of  non-Russian  cultures  to  carry  weight,  it  must  be  shown  to  have 
legitimate  roots  in  the  distant  past. 

Ceausescu’s  statement,  however,  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Soviet  viewpoint.  Aside  from  encouraging  nationalist  senti- 
ments in  the  Soviet  republic,  it  challenges  the  very  essence  of  the 
Soviet  Union — its  legitimacy  and  historicity.  Moldavia  alone  is 


6 King,  RAD  Report /38,  p.  6. 

7 M.  lu.  Braichevsky,  “Prisoedinenie  ili  vossoedinenie,”  in  Natsional- 
nyi  vopros  v SSSR,  ed.  Roman  Kupchinsky  (New  York:  Suchasnist,  1975), 
pp.  62-125.  Also  in  Ukrainian  as  “Pryiednannia  chy  vozz’iednannia”  in  Shy- 
roke  more  Ukralny  (Paris-Baltimore:  Smoloskyp,  1972)  pp.  241-310  and  in 
English:  G.  P.  Kulchycky  (ed.).  Annexation  or  Reunification  (Munich: 
Ukrainisches  Institut  fuer  Bildungspolitik,  1976). 
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not  really  at  issue  here,  it  is  the  whole  notion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  being  questioned. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  all  available  forces — Soviet,  Soviet  Ukrai- 
nian, and  Soviet  Moldavian — have  been  mobilized  for  the  USSR’s 
propaganda  response. 

A collectively  written  historical  work  on  Northern  Bukovyna 
published  in  the  Ukrainian  SSR  in  1969,  for  example,  deals  with 
the  Rumanian  annexation  of  Bukovyna  in  1918  as  an  outright 
aggression  of  the  Rumanian  bourgeoisie  against  the  Ukrainian 
working  masses.  Doctor  of  historical  sciences  F.  P.  Shevchenko 
wrote  in  the  preface,  no  doubt  with  the  Rumanians  in  mind: 

“We  must  also  not  forget  the  fact  that  various  invaders,  so  as 
to  justify  their  rule  over  Bukovyna,  have  falsified  (and  con- 
tinue to  falsify!)  the  history  of  this  part  of  Ukrainian  land. 
To  expose  the  falsification  of  enemies  is  an  important  task  of 
Soviet  historians.”® 

The  authors’  treatment  of  the  Sfatul  Tari  and  its  counterpart 
in  Bukovyna,  the  National  Council,  is  almost  identical  to  Soviet 
Ukrainian  attitudes  towards  the  Central  Rada.  This,  of  course,  is 
hardly  surprising  considering  that  all  three  bodies  were  opposed 
to  the  Bolsheviks. 

With  regard  to  the  Sfatul  Tari,  the  authors  write: 

“At  this  time  the  counter-revolution  grouped  its  forces  for  the 
struggle  against  the  revolution.  In  particular,  the  Sfatul  Tari... 
does  all  it  can  not  to  allow  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  Bessarabia.  Seized  by  fear  before  the  (^reat  October 
socialist  revolution  and  its  powerful  influence  on  the  toiling 
masses,  the  Sfatul  Tari  sees  its  salvation  in  the  separation  of 
Bessarabia  from  Soviet  Russia  and  its  annexation  to  boyar 
Rumania.”® 

The  Ukrainians’  condemnation  of  the  Rumanian  annexation 
extends  beyond  1918.  They  write  of  the  inter- war  period  in  the 
darkest  of  colors: 

“In  the  interests  of  monopolies,  the  Rumanian-boyar  occu- 
piers hardly  did  anything  for  the  reconstruction  of  industry 
and  agriculture.  Bukovyna,  like  the  other  territories  seized  by 
Rumania,  was  for  them  only  a source  of  cheap  labor  and  raw 
materials.”^® 


8 V.  Kurylo,  M.  Lishchenko,  O.  Romanets,  N.  Syrota,  and  B.  Tymo- 
shchuk,  Pivnichna  Bukovyna,  ii  mynule  i suchasne  (Uzhorod:  Karpaty, 
1969),  p.  6. 
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“Having  grabbed  Bukovyna,  the  Rumanian  occupiers  insti- 
tuted a savage  regime  of  terror,  economic  and  political  op- 
pression.”“ 

The  point  is  obvious:  Bukovyna,  along  with  Bessarabia  (the 
reference  to  “other  territories”),  were  illegally  seized  by  a rapa- 
cious exploiting  class  in  complete  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
masses.  The  picture  presented  is  almost  violently  different  from 
that  given  by  Ardeleanu  and  Musat. 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  Moldavian  Communist  Party,  Ivan 
Bodiul,  meanwhile,  explained  Moldavia’s  position  within  the 
USSR  in  this  manner: 

“In  recent  years  Western  propaganda  has  intensified  its  pro- 
vocative campaign  to  distort  the  national  existence  of  the 
Moldavian  people,  their  historical  fate,  and  Soviet  patriotism, 
and  also  Russia’s  liberating  mission  in  the  Balkans,  falsifying 
the  revolutionary  events  in  this  region  and  belittling  the  role 
of  the  Soviet  Army  in  liberating  the  peoples  of  Europe  from 
fascism.”^^ 

According  to  Bodiul,  the  Moldavian  CP  was  combatting  these  per- 
nicious influences  by  “instilling  a feeling  of  intense  class  hatred 
toward  those  who  slander  the  Soviet  national  pride  of  the  Mol- 
davian people,  encroach  upon  their  socialist  statehood,  and  calum- 
niate the  great  and  indestructible  friendship  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Bodiul’s  comments  highlight  three  features  of  Moldavia’s  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union:  first,  that  Moldavians  are  indeed 
a separate  people  with,  by  implication,  the  right  to  a separate 
state  existence;  second,  that  the  tsarist  annexation  of  Bessarabia 
was  not  “oppressive”  as  the  Rumanians  might  claim,  but  rather 
“liberating”;  and  third,  that  the  Moldavians  are  happy  within  the 
USSR  because  of  the  fraternal  relations  among  its  nationalities. 

The  end  result  of  Bodiul’s  statements  is  the  vindication  of 
Soviet  nationalities  policy — a subject  of  great  concern  for  Soviet 
scholars  of  all  nationalities.  His  need  to  claim  Moldavian  separate- 
ness, however,  is  potentially  problematic,  insofar  as  it  may  appear 
to  assume  the  form  of  too  strong  an  assertion  of  national 
uniqueness. 

Soviet  policy  towards  the  nationalities  is  alleged  to  assist  the 
development,  the  “all-round  flowering”  of  national  cultures  while, 
at  the  same  time,  leading  towards  a “drawing  together”,  a “rap- 
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prochement”  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Cultures  are 
to  be  “national  in  form”,  “socialist  in  content”,  and  “interna- 
tionalist in  spirit”.  All  the  peoples,  drawing  on  the  “great  wealth” 
of  the  Russian  language  as  an  “international  means  of  communica- 
tion” and  living  within  a Soviet  socialist  society,  are  to  have 
fraternal  relations  amongst  each  other — leading  finally  to  the  evo- 
lution of  a “Soviet  people.” 

Whatever  the  ideological  merits  of  the  foregoing,  the  practical 
effect  of  Soviet  nationalities  policy  is  to  “Russify”  non-Russian 
nationalities,  thereby  eliminating  peripheral  opposition  to  the  cen- 
ter as  well  as  homogenizing  and  (it  is  hoped)  stabilizing  the  vari- 
ous groups  within  the  society.  Concessions  are  made  to  the  Rus- 
sian nation,  as  the  largest  and  most  powerful  Soviet  nationality, 
so  as  to  elicit  its  support  for  the  state  and  counter  the  centrifugal 
pressures  exerted  by  the  national  minorities.  To  oversimplify,  what 
is  involved  here  is  a trade-off:  the  ruling  elite  attains  a certain 
degree  of  legitimacy  by  seeking  the  support  of  so  large  a segment 
of  society,  while  the  Russians  have  the  satisfaction  of  living  in  a 
state  that  is  relatively  responsive  to  their  national  interests. 

As  was  implied  previously,  the  notion  of  “rapprochement” 
stresses  the  naturalness  and  historicity  of  fraternal  relations  be- 
tween fraternal  peoples.  The  present  is  projected  into  the  past, 
with  the  result  that  present  relations  among  the  nationalities  are 
seen  as  a zakonomirnist.  Fraternity  must  therefore  have  been  an 
aspect  of  these  relations  even  in  the  distant  past.  A corollary  of 
such  thinking  is  that  tsarist  aggrandizement  of  foreign  territories 
was  clearly  progressive. 

An  important  element  of  the  current  Soviet  understanding  of 
Russian-Ukrainian-Bielorussian  relations  is  precisely  this  notion 
of  past  and  present  fraternity.  In  this  case,  however,  the  alleged 
fraternity  is  further  buttressed  by  the  claim  that  all  three  peoples 
stem  from  a single,  ancient  Rus  narod  that  was  neither  Russian, 
Ukrainian,  nor  Bielorussian  in  character.  This  concept,  not  sur- 
prisingly, is  used  to  justify  the  “drawing  together”  of  the  three 
nationalities,  be  it  now  or  in  the  past.  Braichevsky  pointed  this 
out  in  the  very  title  of  his  essay  (“Annexation  or  Reunification?”). 
The  officially-preferred  term  vossoedinenie  implies  that  the  peoples 
being  reunited  were  originally  united  but  somehow  came  to  be 
disunited.  In  the  case  of  the  Ukrainians,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  Russians  after  the  downfall  of  the  Kievan  Rus 
state,  reunited  with  their  brothers  at  the  time  of  the  Pereiaslav 
Treaty,  and  continually  being  drawn  together  since  then.  In  short, 
common  origins  justify  later  unity. 

Rumanian  pretensions  to  Moldavia,  however,  have  placed  this 
outlook  in  a precarious  position,  revealing  in  the  process  the  great 
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difficulty  the  Soviets  have  in  trying  to  give  their  “Russificatory” 
policies  a coherent  theoretical  justification.  It  is  no  wonder,  as  will 
later  be  seen,  that  the  Chinese  have  not  hesitated  to  exploit  the 
weaknesses  in  Soviet  attitudes  towards  the  nationalities. 

In  order  to  respond  to  Rumanian  claims  that  the  people  who 
inhabit  Moldavia  are  essentially  of  Rumanian  origin  if  not  actually 
Rumanian,  Soviet  scholars  and  party  officials  have  had  to  assert 
the  separateness  and  historical  uniqueness  of  a “Moldavian  peo- 
ple”, possessing  the  right  to  national  self-determination  and  to 
freedom  from  foreign,  meaning  Rumanian,  domination. 

This  separateness  is  problematic,  however,  since  both  sides 
agree  on  the  common  origins  of  the  Rumanians  and  Moldavians. 
But  whereas  the  Rumanians  argue  that  this  original  people  was 
actually  Rumanian  in  character  and  that  its  descendants  are  there- 
fore also  Rumanian,  the  Soviets  assert  just  the  opposite.  The 
historian  Lazarev,  author  of  the  previously  mentioned  study  of 
the  Bessarabian  question,  claims  that  the  East  Romanic  nation- 
alities (of  which  there  are  two — Rumanians  and  “Moldavians”) 
evolve  from  an  earlier  people  who  were  neither  Rumanian  nor  Mol- 
davian but  from  whom  both  are  descended. 

In  this  case,  common  descent  from  a “faceless”  ancestor  is 
the  rationale  for  the  separation  and,  finally,  independence  of  the 
Moldavians  from  the  Rumanians.  This  very  same  reasoning,  how- 
ever, leads  to  different  conclusions  concerning  the  relationship  of 
Ukrainians  and  Bielorussians  with  Russians.  Here  the  existence 
of  an  “ancient  Rus  narod”,  supranational  in  character,  forms  the 
basis  for  the  fraternity  and  “drawing  together”  of  the  descendant 
nationalities. 

This  inconsistency  reveals  the  uncertain  nature  of  relations 
among  the  various  Soviet  nationalities  as  well  as  the  dangers  to 
which  the  regime  is  exposed  on  this  issue.  The  problems  are  un- 
solvable  under  the  present  set-up — hence  the  great  attention  that 
is  devoted  to  the  nationalities  question  and  the  great  concern 
shown  anything  that  may  upset  the  precarious  balance.  As  should 
be  clear,  the  ideological  background  to  Rumania’s  pretensions  to- 
wards Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna  belongs  to  this  category  of  poten- 
tially dangerous  phenomena. 

The  Chinese  realize  that  the  nationalities  question  provides 
them  with  a convenient  means  of  attacking  the  USSR.  As  a result, 
they  have  presented  themselves  as  the  champions  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  case  of  Bessarabia 
and  Bukovyna  provides  an  interesting  example  of  the  “dialectics” 
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involved  in  their  strategies  towards  the  various  participants  in  the 
dispute  over  the  area. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  China  is  making  political  or  other  kinds 
of  inroads  into  Eastern  Europe  or  the  USSR  (discounting  Ruma- 
nia and  Albania),  or  that  its  chances  of  doing  so  in  the  future  are 
particularly  good.  It  must  be  understood  that  what  is  involved 
here  is  a propaganda  war,  a war  of  words,  theories,  charges,  and 
counter-charges.  Influence  of  a practical  kind  is  not  really  at  issue 
here  and  is,  besides,  probably  much  too  difficult  for  the  Chinese 
to  attain.  The  point  of  this  discussion,  after  all,  is  to  examine  the 
various  kinds  of  ideological  posturings  being  assumed  by  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  Moldavian  dispute  and  what  these  posturings 
mean  in  relation  to  each  other  and  in  relation  to  the  reality. 

The  following  two  passages  illustrate  China’s  line  on  the  na- 
tionalities question  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

“The  Brezhnev  revisionist  clique  in  recent  years  has  redoubled 
its  efforts  in  pushing  greater  Russian  chauvinism  in  the  guise 
of  ‘national  rapprochement’.  At  the  same  time  it  has  done  all 
it  can  to  gloss  over  the  national  contradictions  which  have 
become  more  and  more  acute  in  the  Soviet  Union,  claiming 
that  the  ‘national  question,  as  it  came  down  to  us  from  the 
past,  has  been  settled  completely.  Anally  and  for  good.’  But 
hosts  of  facts  show  that  with  the  only  difference,  except  for 
its  cloak  of  Leninism,  the  so-called  ‘national  rapprochement’ 
is  actually  the  sinister  trash  peddled  by  the  Russian  tsars  in 
the  past  to  impose  Russification  on  the  non-Russian  na- 
tionalities.”^® 

“Why  are  the  new  tsars  so  eager  to  justify  the  aggression  and 
expansion  by  the  old  tsars?  The  answer  is,  as  Engels  pointed 
out,  ‘Any  Russian  who  is  a chauvinist  will  sooner  or  later  fall 
on  his  knees  before  the  tsar.’  [emphasis  in  the  original]  Two 
dynasties — the  Romanov  dynasty  and  the  Khrushchov- 
Brezhnev  dynasty — are  linked  by  a black  line,  that  is,  the 
aggressive  and  expansionist  nature  of  great  Russian  chauvin- 
ism and  imperialism.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  latter 
dons  a cloak  of  ‘socialism’,  and  is  ‘social-imperialism’  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word”.^® 

The  theme  that  appears  in  these  as  well  as  in  most  articles 
on  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  the  current  Soviet  rulers  are  the  “new 
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tsars”  and  that  their  policies  are  therefore  extensions  of  those  of 
the  “old  tsars”.  The  connecting  link  is  “great  Russian  chauvinism 
and  imperialism.”  Significantly,  the  approach  is  historical,  thereby 
reflecting  the  importance  of  history  to  the  issues  involved  and  al- 
lowing the  Chinese  to  assign  to  the  Soviets  the  damning  trans- 
gressions of  feudal  monarchs. 

The  Chinese  analysis,  however,  is  not  confined  only  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union  but  extends  also  to  the  Eastern  Europeans. 
China’s  good  relations  with  Rumania  and  Albania,  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  such  publica- 
tions as  Czerwony  Sztandar,  a Polish-language  newsletter  printed 
in  Albania,  attest  to  China’s  ongoing  interest  in  and  concern  for 
Eastern  Europe.  As  with  the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  Eastern  Euro- 
peans are  the  focus  of  so  much  Chinese  interest  on  the  fairly 
obvious  rationale  that  any  loosening  of  the  Soviet  bloc  means  a 
weakening  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Chinese  interest  in  the  Bessarabian  question — an  interest  that 
does  not,  of  course,  occupy  the  center  of  Chinese  propaganda  on 
the  nationalities  question — is  due  largely  to  two  interconnected 
reasons.  China’s  close  ties  with  Rumania  as  well  as  its  own  terri- 
torial disputes  with  the  Soviet  Union  impel  it  to  regard  the  issue 
of  Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna  as  being  vital  to  its  conflict  with  the 
USSR.  An  ally  naturally  deserves  Chinese  support;  at  the  same 
time,  these  territories  offer  a target  for  China’s  own  territorial 
grievances  against  its  northern  neighbor. 

Of  particular  interest  here,  however,  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chinese  express  themselves  on  this  issue  with  regard  to  each 
of  the  nationalities  involved  and  to  the  nationalities  question  as 
a whole.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  efforts  to  curry  favor  with  the 
non-Russian  peoples  can  lead  to  a number  of  ideological  and  prac- 
tical difficulties. 

Of  course,  the  notion  of  blaming  only  the  “Khrushchev- 
Brezhnev  revisionist  clique”  for  all  of  the  nationality  problems  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  seems  somewhat  ludicrous 
in  light  of  China’s  persistent  admiration  for  Stalin.  Such  state- 
ments as  “the  working  people,  once  masters  of  the  country,  have 
been  turned  into  hired  slaves  and,  not  unnaturally,  have  lost  the 
enthusiasm  for  work  they  had  in  the  peoriod  of  socialism,”^"  reveal 
that  although  much  of  the  Chinese  analysis  is  reasonable,  its  un- 
derlying premise — that  “Khrushchev-Brezhnev  revisionism”  alone 
is  at  fault — is  rather  shaky.  Such  inconsistencies,  however,  do  not 
obviate  the  effectiveness  and  value  of  Chinese  propaganda  on 
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questions  of  nationality  and  territory.  They  only  serve  to  point 
out  the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved  and  of  the  tactics  utilized. 

Essentially,  the  Chinese  position  on  Moldavia  echoes  that 
of  their  Rumanian  friends.  In  1964,  for  example,  Mao  Tse-tung 
himself  mentioned  in  an  interview  with  a group  of  Japanese  social- 
ists that  the  Soviets  “have  appropriated  a part  of  Rumania.”^® 

“It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  territory  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Republic  of  Moldavia  was  grabbed  by  tsarist 
Russia  by  force...  Referring  to  this,  Engels  explicitly  pointed 
out:  ‘Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  naked  conquest  by  force 
of  foreign  territories,  with  robbery  pure  and  simple  [emphasis 
in  the  original].”^" 

And  although  the  Chinese  have  noted  that  “in  1853  Marx  and 
Engels  pointed  out  that  ‘the  Wallachians  or  Daco-Romans’  were 
‘the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district  between  the  Lower  Danube 
and  the  Dniester,”^®  this  is  still  a long  way  from  saying  the  all 
the  people  within  this  area  are  Rumanian  and  says  nothing  at  all 
about  the  nationality  of  Bessarabians  in  particular.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  China’s  support  of  Rumania’s  ambitions  toward 
Moldavia  is  based  not  on  ethnicity — a factor  which,  as  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  pages,  occupies  an  important  position  on  both 
sides  of  the  Soviet-Rumanian  polemic  over  Bessarabia  and  Buko- 
vyna — but  on  territoriality.  That  the  ethnic  element  is  thus  far 
absent  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  were  ethnicity  to  be  the 
criterion  for  the  resetting  of  the  Sino-Soviet  frontier,  China  would 
stand  to  lose  several  border  regions,  particularly  in  Sinkiang  prov- 
ince, that  are  inhabited  by  such  Soviet  nationalities  as  the  Ka- 
zakhs and  Kirghiz. 

This  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  historical  territorial  bound- 
aries is  ultimately  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  national 
self-determination  and  causes  serious  theoretical  difficulties  for  the 
Chinese.  However,  as  the  glorification  of  Stalin  shows,  inconsisten- 
cies hardly  seem  to  worry  the  Chinese. 

Although  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  made  no  comments 
specifically  about  Bukovyna,  it  follows  logically  that  their  support 
of  Rumanian  territorial  aspirations  also  extends  to  the  argument 
that  Bukovyna  is  rightfully,  because  it  is  historically,  Rumanian. 
As  will  later  be  argued,  this  is  inconsistent  with  Chinese  support 
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of  Ukrainians  as  a nationality  that  is  being  oppressed  by  the 
“Brezhnev  clique/’ 

While  asserting  that  Moldavia  was  forcibly  taken  from  Ru- 
mania, the  Chinese  highlight  the  fact  that  a “Moldavian  people” 
and  the  Moldavian  Republic  are  the  objects  of  intense  exploitation. 

References  to  the  Moldavian  people  are  numerous  in  Chinese 
anti-Soviet  propaganda.  A Peking  Review  article  from  May,  1976, 
however,  presents  the  most  developed  and  coherent  view  of  how 
“the  Soviet  revisionists...  frenziedly  trumpeted  big-Russian  chau- 
vinism and  brutally  exploited  and  oppressed  the  non-Russian  na- 
tionalities.”-^ The  Moldavians,  of  course,  are  considered  one  such 
nationality. 

“The  Soviet  revisionists  have  resorted  to  despicable  and  male- 
volent tactics  to  Russify  Moldavia,”  begins  the  article.  It  then 
goes  on  to  assert  the  historicity  and  separateness  of  the 
Moldavians: 

“Having  taken  over  the  old  tsars’  mantle,  the  new  tsars  are 
especially  afraid  of  the  exposure  of  the  old  tsars  by  the  people. 
They  fear  most  the  narration  by  Moldavians  of  historical  facts 
about  the  old  tsars’  occupation  and  oppression  of  their  country. 
Tht  Soviet  revisionist  authorities  have  openly  declared  against 
any  permission  ‘to  make  use  of  the  Moldavians’  respect  for  the 
past  and  their  sense  of  national  independence.’  While  the  new 
tsars  have  time  and  again  criticized  noted  Moldavian  scholars 
for  their  appraisal  of  ‘past  events  and  phenomena’,  they  them- 
selves have  distorted  history  by  every  possible  means  in  de- 
fending the  old  tsars.”-- 

This  concern  for  the  survival  of  Moldavian  culture,  the 
remark  about  “their  sense  of  national  independence”,  the  emphasis 
on  Moldavian  history,  and  the  persistent  use  of  the  term  “Molda- 
vian people”  suggest  very  strongly  that  the  Chinese  consider  the 
Moldavians  to  be  a people  separate  from  the  Rumanians.  Unless 
one  is  to  assume  uncritically  that  the  Chinese  believe  the  Mol- 
davians desire  the  loss  of  their  statehood  and  incorporation  into 
Rumania,  then  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  are  trying  to  reconcile 
two  unreconcilable  positions:  Rumanian  territorial  pretensions 
and  Moldavian  national  self-determination. 

Of  course,  for  the  Chinese  to  desire  to  incite  Moldavian  na- 
tionalism makes  perfect  sense  in  the  context  of  their  anti-Soviet 
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agitation.  It  makes  little  sense  with  regard  to  their  support  of 
Rumania. 

It  is  true  that  insofar  as  Moldavia  is  not  really  an  issue  over 
which  the  USSR  and  Rumania  are  about  to  come  to  blows,  diver- 
gent Chinese  posturings  can  be  perhaps  attributed  to  the  vagaries 
of  propaganda.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  propaganda  is  sup- 
posed to  present  some  kind  of  logical  and  structured  worldview, 
this,  along  with  previously  mentioned  inconsistencies,  reflects 
poorly  on  the  level  of  Chinese  ideological  thinking  and  is  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  the  future  implementation  of  Chinese  policies. 

The  one  Soviet  republic  to  which  the  Chinese  have  consistently 
devoted  much  attention  is  Ukraine.  This  is  to  have  been  expected 
considering  the  difficulties  that  the  Ukrainian  SSR  persistently 
poses  to  the  Soviet  leaders.  The  stubborn  nationalism  of  its  people 
— a nationalism  which  somehow  manages  to  infect  the  higher 
echelons  of  the  local  party  cadres — makes  it  the  problem  area  of 
Soviet  nationalities  policy.  Added  to  this  are  a large  dissident 
movement,  frequent  economic  troubles,  and  the  occasional  out- 
bursts of  its  working  class — all  potent  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  potential  instability  of  the  republic  and  China’s  consequent 
interest  in  it. 

The  Chinese,  of  course,  are  well  aware  of  all  these  problems 
and  continually  play  upon  them.  Their  themes  are  Great  Russian 
chauvinism,  cultural  stultification,  economic  exploitation,  and  na- 
tional resistance.  It  is  quite  clear  from  Chinese  remarks  about  the 
Ukrainian  situation  that  they  support  the  Ukrainians’  “national- 
liberation  struggle.” 

The  following  statements  by  a Hsinhua  correspondent  are 
fairly  typical  of  the  Chinese  stand: 

“The  Soviet  revisionist  renegade  clique,  taking  over  the  man- 
tle of  the  old  Tsars,  has  carried  out  the  great-Russian  chau- 
vinistic policy  of  national  discrimination  and  oppression 
against  the  Ukrainian  people.  This  has  aroused  their  ever 
more  growing  discontent  and  tenacious  resistance...” 
“Proceeding  from  great-Russian  chauvinism,  the  Brezhnev 
clique  does  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a comprehensive 
economic  system  in  the  Ukraine  but  attempts  at  ‘regional 
division  of  labour’  and  ‘specialization’  which  actually  means 
the  practice  of  lopsided  colonialist  economy...” 

“Where  there  is  oppression,  there  is  resistance.  The  great- 
Russian  chauvinistic  policy  of  national  oppression  followed 
by  the  Brezhnev  clique  in  the  Ukraine  has  aroused  strong 
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discontent  and  mounting  resistance  among  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

Continuing  the  theme  of  the  colonial  exploitation  of  Ukraine, 
the  Chinese  write; 

“The  Soviet  revisionist  leading  clique  has  all  along  pursued 
a Russian  big-nation  chauvinist  policy  of  oppression  towards 
the  nationalities  in  the  country.  To  achieve  the  ‘closest  com- 
bination’ with  the  non-Russian  nations,  the  Brezhnev  clique 
has  opposed  all-round  development  of  the  economy  in  non- 
Russian  regions.  It  advocates  ‘division  of  labour’  and  eco- 
nomic ‘specialization’,  which  are  in  essence  a curious  out- 
growth of  colonialism.  Among  the  cadres  of  the  non-Russian 
republics,  anyone  standing  for  all-round  economic  develop- 
ment is  branded  as  a ‘nationalist’  and  accused  of  having  a 
‘closed-door’  mentality.”“^ 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  series  of  quotations  that  the 
Chinese  view  the  Ukrainian  SSR  within  the  context  of  their  under- 
standing of  the  East  European  problem:  Ukraine,  like  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  is  the  victim  of  the  USSR’s  economic 
exploitation.  This  notion,  not  coincidentally,  fits  in  rather  neatly 
with  the  decade-long  assertions  of  the  Rumanians  to  the  right  to 
full  economic  development  and  industrialization.  As  these  facts 
illustrate,  the  scope  of  Chinese  anti-Sovietism  is  indeed  very  broad, 
so  much  so,  however,  that  it  risks  being  accused  of  an  indifferen- 
tiated  approach  that  can  result  in  serious  contradictions. 

The  Chinese  have  made  their  sympathy  for  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  very  clear:  they  denounce  its  exploitation,  they  support 
its  nationalism,  albeit  indirectly.  As  with  Moldavia,  this  tactic  is 
eminently  reasonable  where  the  enemy  is  the  “Brezhnev  clique.” 
It  is  contradictory,  however,  in  terms  of  China’s  actual  or  potential 
relationships  with  Rumania  and  Ukraine.  Support  for  the  Ukrai- 
nian people’s  national  aspirations  logically  leads  to  the  belief  that 
they  have  a right  to  include  within  their  state  those  territories 
that  are  ethnographically  Ukrainian.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chi- 
nese imply  that  Rumania  has  a right  to  Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna 
on  the  grounds  that  these  territories  are  historically  Rumanian. 

Given  the  prominence  of  the  Ukrainian  issue  in  Chinese  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  large  number 
of  anti-China  references  and  articles  in  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  press. 


23  “Soviet  Revisionist  Policy  of  National  Oppression  Stubbornly  Re- 
sisted in  Ukraine,”  Hsinhua  Weekly,  No.  42,  October  21,  1974,  pp.  38,  39. 

24  “Who  Is  to  Blame  for  Ukraine’s  Economic  Trouble?”  pp.  35-37. 
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It  is,  after  all,  fitting  and  a sign  of  the  worries  caused  the  Soviet 
leadership  by  Chinese  meddling  in  Ukrainian  affairs  that  the  ob- 
ject of  China’s  attentions  should  play  so  large  a role  in  countering 
the  propaganda. 

It  is  revealing,  above  all,  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  own  sensitiv- 
ities on  the  subject  that  Soviet  Ukrainian  attacks  on  China  should 
frequently  concern  themselves  with  Chinese  mistreatment  of  their 
own  national  minorities. 

For  example,  T.  Rakhimov,  a Soviet  Ukrainian  propagandist, 
has  written  of  China’s  nationalities  question  in  a manner  and  style 
that  could  just  as  easily  have  belonged  to  the  Chinese: 

“The  great  power  chauvinism  of  Mao  and  his  group  is  revealed 
most  notably  in  the  legal  status  of  non-Chinese  peoples.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  law  has  denied  them  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  national  statehood  which  had  been  won  in 
the  course  of  a long  and  bloody  struggle  against  Kuomintang 
reaction.”^® 

The  rhetoric  and  terminology  are  familiar.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  employed  in  the  Soviet-Rumanian  dispute,  because  the 
issues,  after  all,  are  essentially  the  same. 

Conclusions 

There  are  many  elements  in  the  accusations  the  Chinese  and 
Soviets  level  against  each  other.  One  such  element,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important,  is  the  question  of  nationalities.  Since  both 
countries  include  a large  number  of  minority  nationalities  with 
which  they  have  had  trouble  in  the  past,  it  is  natural  that  this 
question  should  be  seen  as  a “weak  spot”  in  the  enemy’s  armor. 

The  Chinese  position,  however,  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
Soviet  Union  but  quite  understandably  extends  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  as  well,  which  have  revealed  and  continue  to  reveal 
varying  degrees  of  official  and  non-official  resistance  to  Soviet 
hegemony. 

In  this  conflict  of  the  non-Russian  nationalities  with  “Great 
Russian  chauvinism”  and  “social  imperialism”,  the  Chinese  have 
obviously  taken  the  side  of  the  nationalities.  More  than  this,  how- 
ever, China  takes  the  stand  of  supporting  all  the  minority  groups 
in  their  aspirations  towards  national  independence.  One  may 
perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Chinese  will  support  any  na- 
tionally-inspired grievance  directed  against  the  Soviet  center. 


25  T.  Rakhimov,  “Natsionalna  trahediia  narodiv  Kytaiu,”  Radianska 
Ukraina,  April  12,  1970,  p.  3. 
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Such  a blanket  patronization  of  what  the  nationalities  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  desire  vis  a vis  Moscow 
leaves  the  Chinese  vulnerable  to  the  charge  that  they  are  ignoring 
the  many  inter-nationality  complexities  involved. 

The  issue  of  Bessarabia  and  Bukovyna  highlights  this  danger 
vividly.  While  supporting  Rumania’s  polemical  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  China  has  also  reacted  with  favor  to  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  Moldavia  and  Ukraine — the  countries  who  stand  most  to 
lose  in  the  dispute  over  the  two  territories. 

But  that  China’s  approach  to  this  area  should  be  confused  is 
to  have  been  expected  in  light  of  Rumania’s  own  uncertainties.  It 
tells  its  Bukovynian  Ukrainians  that  Bukovyna  is  Rumanian;  it 
argues  about  the  historically  Rumanian  character  of  Bessarabia 
while  signing  the  Helsinki  accord. 

That  such  difficulties  exist  attests  to  the  fact  that  the  nation- 
alities question  still  remains  an  unresolved  and  vital  issue  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  precisely  this  fact  that 
makes  any  problem  in  any  way  related  to  nationalities  a matter 
of  great  concern  for  the  USSR,  whose  vulnerability  on  this  score 
is  well-known  to  its  enemies.  Moldavia  is  important  to  the  Soviets 
not  for  its  resources,  but  for  its  being  a national  republic  which, 
should  it  become  unstable,  could  prove  destabilizing  to  the  Union 
structure  as  a whole. 

But  the  propaganda,  however  confused,  is  of  course  the  point. 
Rumanians  can  assert  their  national  independence  and  sovereignty, 
the  Soviets  proclaim  the  wonders  of  their  nationalities  policy,  and 
the  Chinese  that  they  are  the  true  friends  of  all  oppressed  nation- 
alities. Where  all  sides  more  or  less  know  that  the  status  quo  is 
unlikely  to  be  changed  and  that  practical  measures  are  largely 
irrelevant,  words  and  the  effect  they  have  on  the  world  become  of 
primary  importance.  In  this  manner  propaganda  takes  the  place 
of  concrete  action  and  becomes  the  means  by  which  influence  may 
be  extended  and  national  righteousness  affirmed.  Propaganda  is, 
of  course,  by  no  means  unimportant  because  it  does  reflect  the 
“real”  world.  Such  contradictions  as  are  apparent  in  the  ideological 
positions  assumed  by  Rumania,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  with 
regard  to  the  Bukovynian-Bessarabian  question  in  particular,  and 
to  the  nationalities  question  in  general,  reveal  that  all  three  states 
stand  on  shaky  ground  in  their  attitudes  towards  the  problems 
involved.  After  all,  as  is  particularly  true  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  a nationalities  policy  will  be  contradictory 
as  long  as  the  nationalities  question  remains  unresolved. 

Columbia  University 
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MHpocjiaBa  PoMax 

nPO  JIITHI  KYPCH  yKPAlHCBKOl  MOBH  B KHGBI  * 

Ha  npoxaHHH  KepiBHHi^TBa  OnTapmctKoi  Acoi;iimii  BnHTe- 
jiiB  Mo^epHHx  Mob,  h 3ro?i;Hjiaca  posnoBicTH  npo  Jiirai  KypcH 
yKpaiHCBKoi  mobh,  hkI  Bifl;6yBaK)Ti>ca  BHce  HOTHpn  poKH  niapHA 
y KHGBi  npH  KmBctKOMy  ?^ep>KaBHOMy  yniBepcHTeTi  iM.  Tapaca 
lUeBHeHKa.  MaBinn  naro^y  npocjiyxaTH  ii;i  KypcH,  a nocTapaiocH 

KOpOTKO  i B TOH  HC6  HaC,  CnO^iBaiOCb,  oS’GKTHBHO  ^pe^^CTaBHTH 

nepe^  BaMH  moi  cnocTepeacenHa  i sayBaaceHHH. 

HaHKpame,  ayMaio,  Syjio  6 nonaTH  Bi^  Toro,  mo  cnpnaHHH- 
jiocH  ao  CTBopeHHH  TaKHx  KypciB.  CnpaBa  HaBaaHHH  ynpamctKOi 
MOBH  aiTOH,  Hapo^JKeHHx  y KaHa?];i,  a oco6jihbo  anrjiOMOBHHx 
AiTOH,  Tenep  Ay^ce  aKTyajibna.  Bona  naSpajia  me  6ijibinoi  Baac- 
jiHBOCTH  nicjiH  Apyroi  CBixoBoi’  Bifinn,  kojih  sdijibniHjiacb  yKpa- 
iHCbKa  eMirpan;iH.  BnHHKjia  noTpeSa  motoahkh  HaBaaHHa  yKpa- 
iHCbKoi  MOBH,  noTpeSa  KBajii(J)iKOBaHHx  yanTOJiiB  yKpam- 
cbKoi  MOBH  H noTpeSa  bmIth  npHmenHTH  MOBy  b cepAa  KanaA- 
CbKHx  AiTOH  yKpaiHCbKoro  HOxoAaceHHa.  Y SB’asKy  3 u;hm,  yan- 
Teai  6yan  3MymeHi  myKaTH  TaKoi  motoah,  aaBAaKH  aKifi  Moac- 
Ha  6 niBHAHie  HaBHHTH  AiTeH  Apyroi  mobh.  A TaKHx  mctoa 
6araT0  b CBiTi.  Y 50-x  poKax,  cepeA  AaBHimoi  yKpamcbKOi  OMi- 
rpaAii  3’aBnaoca  ocoSanae  BaAiKaBaenna  ao  BHBaeHHa  yapain- 
cbKo'i  MOBH.  B Aefi  aac  rpyna  yKpamcbKHx  yaHTeaia  i3  3axiA- 
Hboi  KanaAH  noaaaa  opraHi3yBaTH  HaBaanna  yKpamcbKoi  mobh 
B AepacaBHHx  niKoaax.  JIioah  b ypaAi  noaaan  AiKaBHTHca  aigio 
npo6aeMOK)  h ak)  cnpaBy  yaaKOHOHo  npoBiHAinHHM  ypaAOM. 
Y nomyKax  aa  e(J)eKTHBHOio  MeTOAHKoio  HaBaanna  mobh  h niAro- 
TOBKH  BaHTeaiB,  npH  KiHAi  50-x  poKia  rpyna  yKpaincbKHx  yan- 
Teaia  noixaaa  b Ynpainy,  a©  AJia  nei  6yan  opraniaoBani  cneAi- 
aabHi  KypcH.  Aae,  na  acaab,  BHaanaoca,  mo  opraniaaTopn  Kyp- 
cia  y KHGBi  apoayMian,  mo  motoio  ix  Maao  6 6yTH  nponaryaaHHa 
iAeoaorii  MapKCHaMy-aeniniaMy,  i aaHTeai  aepHyanca  ao  KanaAH 
poaaapoBani  HeaAaaeio  CBoi'x  cTapanb.  HeaaaacaioaH  na  to,  mea 
KopHCTyaaTHca  MoacanaocTaMH  BHaaenna  motoaIb  BHKaaAanHa  h 
HaaaaHHa  mobh  npaKTHKOBaHHx  b Ynpaini  npoAOBJKyaaaacb. 

B 60-x  poKax,  KoaH  nHTaHna  OaraTOKyabTypnocTH  b KanaAi 
CTaao  nonyaapHHM,  to  h npoOaeMa  BHBaaHHa  ynpamobKoi  mobh 
B AepacaBHHx  niKoaax  CTaaa  aKTyaabHOio  b npoaiHAii  OnTapio. 
Hieio  cnpaaoK)  aaAiKaBHBca  h CTaa  nionepoM  y ii  peaaiaaAii' 
yaHTeab  lOpifi  ^Z^acypaaeAB. 


* AonoBijb  6yjia  BHroJiomeHa  Ha  sacijiaHHK)  AcoaiHuii  bocchh  1976  p. 
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y 1969  poi^i  nan  UncypaBei^t,  hk  npe^cTaBKHK  OnTapmctKoi 
Acoi^ini^ii  BnHTejiiB  Moj^epHHx  Mob,  spoSnB  cTapannH  soprani- 
syBaTH  H sanonaTKyBaTH  SHOBy  Kypcn  b KhgbI  ji;jih  KaHaacLKHx 
yHHTejiiB  yKpaiHCbKo'i  mobh.  I Tax  BiflHOBHjmca  ii;i  KypcH.  B Yxpa- 
ini  Bi^noBi;];ajibHicTL  sa  BjiauiTyBaHHH  u;hx  KypciB  bshjio  na  ce6e 
TOBapncTBO  „yKpama”  b cniBnpai^i  3 BHKjia^auaMH  h npo(|)eco- 
paMH  KmBCbKoro  ^epxcaBHoro  yniBepcHTeTy.  O^naK,  na  ^ajib, 
Bis  1974  p.  opranisyBaHKH  shx  KypciB  y Kanasi  nepeSpajio  Siopo 
nosopoHcefi  “Globe  Tours”. 

Hhmujio  KansHsaTiB  srojiocnjioca  na  KypcH  yKpamcbKoi 
MOBH  B KhobI;  SijibmicTb  3 hhx  tIjibkh  TOMy,  iij;o  TaKHM  cnoco- 
6om  bohh  MorjiH  BHrisHO  nepeSyBaTH  b KneBi  sijiHx  Tpn  thhchI. 
OTXce,  SaraTO  3 thx,  uj,o  isshtb  na  u;i  KypcH,  n;e  npunasKOBi, 
H ,,pi3HomepcTHi”,  cjiobom,  He  aasiKaBjieni  i He  03HaH0Mjiem  3 
CnpaBOK)  MeTOSHKH  HaBUaHHH  HH  BHBHeHHH  MOBH.  OhOBHAHO,  G H 
TaKi,  ni;o  cnpaBsi  siKaBjiHTbCH  u;hm,  to6to  BHHTejii,  npo(J)ecopH 
Ta  CTyscHTH  yKpaiHCbKoi  mobh. 

yuaCHHKH  KypciB  pi3HHJIHCH  TOJIOBHHM  HHHOM  piBHGM  OCO- 
CncToro  3HaHHH  yKpaiHCbKoi  mobh.  lie  h 6yjio  npHHsnnoM  no- 
siJiy  KypcaHTiB  na  rpn  rpynn.  Ilepma,  BaaBaHCOBana  rpyna 
Majia  CKJiasaTHCH  3 Jiiosefi,  nj;o  CBoSisHO  po3mobjihjih  no-ynpam- 
cbKOMy.  B sincHOCTi,  u;e  ran  He  6yjio,  60,  na  majib,  senni  bhh- 
Tejii  MajiH  MOBHi  TpysHomi,  ajie,  npnposHO,  MycijiH  Syra  h BBa- 
HcajiH,  Lu;o  noBHHHi  6yTH  b u;iH  rpyni  3 orjiasy  na  ixhg  anaHHH 
MeTOSHKH  HaBHaHHH  MOBH.  iHHii  CTysoHTH  B u;iH  rpyni,  HannaKH, 
So6pe  BOJiosiTH  MOBOK),  ajie  ne  anajiH  motoshkh.  KpiM  sboro, 
KOJiH  BisbynajiacH  SHCKycm  TeopeTHUHHx  npoSjieM,  to  h sjih 
CTySCHTiB  i S-HH  BHHTeJiiB  BHHHKajIH  TpySHOUi;i  Hj;OSO  3HaHHH  i 
onepyBaHHH  yKpamcbKOK)  MOB03HaBHoio  TepMinojioriGio.  Ho  spy- 
roi,  cepesHboi  rpynn  bxoshjih  KypcaHTH,  HKi  poayMijiH  ynpaiH- 
CbKy  MOBy,  ajie  cjia6o  neio  BOJiosiJin.  B Tperm,  nouaTKOBm  rpyni 
dyjiH  Ti,  HKi  30BciM  He  roBopHjiH  no-yKpaiHCbKOMy  h ne  poayMijiH 
SiGi  MOBH.  Hepe3  sen  piaHOManiTHHH  CKJias  cjiyxauiB,  3 pi3HHM 
piBHOM  3HaHHH  MOBH,  i,  MaSyTb,  H0pe3  Te,  H],0  paSHHCbKi  BHKJia- 
saui  me  He  MaioTb  socraTHbo  onpau,bOBaHoi  MeTosn  HaBuaHHH 
HyHCOi  MOBH,  T06tO  MOTOSHKH  HaBUaHHH  JIIOSeH  yKpaiHCbKoi  MO- 
BH HK  ixHboi  spyroi  mobh,  KypcH  BisSynaiOTbCH  6e3  BH3HaHeHoi 
MOTH.  He  30BCiM  HCHO  6yjIO,  mo  MH  BHBHaJIH:  HH  CHMy  MOBy,  HH 
Teopiio.  Bohh  ne  6yjiH  so6pe  noB’HBani  i TOMy  nacjiisKH  h;hx 
KypciB  6yjiH  Majio  KopHCHi  s-hh  yuacHHKiB.  TeopeTHuni  BHKJiasn 
npoxosHJiH  MHMo  HaiHOi  yBarH,  60  yuacHHKH  He  6yjiH  oanaHOM- 
jieni  3 npoOjieMaTHKOio  rpaMaTHKH  h M0B03HaBCTBa.  Thm  Sijibine, 
TeopeTHHHi  BHKJiasH  HesocTaTHbo  6yjiH  noB’H3aHi  3 mobhok) 
npaKTHKOK).  BHKJiasaui  ne  yxcHBajiH  hcoshhx  nociSHHKiB  y naB- 
naHHi.  Bohh  a6o  ix  ne  Majm,  a6o  nonpocry  ne  xoTijm  Kopncry- 
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BaTHCH  Hi  MOBHHMH  JiaSopaTOpiHMH  Hi  SOpOBO-CJiyXOBHMH  HOCi6- 
HHKaMH  H T.  H.  IIpOTe,  HK  BHHHTOK  MOJKHa  yBajKaTH  yHCHBaHHH 
rpaMO(|)OHiB,  na  hkhx  mh  cjiyxajiH  njiacTHHKH  MHCTeu;fcKoro  hh- 
TaHHH  JliTepaTypHHX  TBOpiB. 

B TaKHx  oScTaBHHax  Tpyj^HO  socepeaHTHCH  Ha^  TeMoio,  kojih 
ii  BHKJiaaae  (|)axiBei^b  aKaaeMinnoro  piBHH,  BJKHBaioHH  naynoBy 
TepMiHOJioriio  h onepyioHH  nayKOBHMH  hohhtthmh,  am  3;jih  Kyp- 
CaHTiB  HCBi^OMi,  i CnpHHHHTTH  HKHX  HeMaG  HCO^HHX  HOHCHeHL. 
Lte,  pasoM  3 thm,  hj,o  icnyioTb  pisni  piani  sHanna  MeTO?i;HKH  fi 
Boao;^iHHa  mobok)  cepeA  KypcanTia,  aoboahtb  ao  saiviimaHHa  h 
pos’GAHaHOCTH  Ha  BHKaaAax.  TaacKO  ao  Tanoro  pisHOManiTHoro 
cKaaAy  aioAeft  bhpoShth  BiAnoaiAHy  nporpany. 

moAO  HaBHaaBHoro  nepconaay  — Ae  aci  Kaaai(|)iKOBaHi 
MOBOSHaBAi,  yHiaepcHTeTctKoro  piana  BHHTeai,  ani  noBaacHO 
CTaaaaTLca  ao  caoro  saBAanna.  Xoh  cKaaA  ixain  MinaGTbca  kohc- 
Horo  poKy,  3 MHHyaoro  poKy  a 3anaM’aTaaa  AOHKi  npi3BHnj,a. 
rionepme  — Moa  yaioSaena  BHKaaAaaKa  Hina  ToABKa,  aaa  Ay- 
ace  6araTO  3i  cBoro  aacy  npHcaaTHaa  HaM  i niiHpo  CTapaaaca 
AonoMorTH  HaM  yAOCKonaanTH  name  ananna  yKpaiHCBKoi  mobh 
H aiAHOBicTH,  HacKiabKH  6yao  ao  Moacanao,  na  aci  nami  nHTan- 
Ha.  Bona  g cniaaBTopoM  niApyaHHKa  Ukrainian  — A Textbook 
for  Beginners,  a^ih  aKoro  Bona  npnroTOBHaa  naacTHHKH  3 aann- 
caMH  TeKCTia  3 A^oro  niApyaHHKa.  BHKaaAaan  reac  MHxanao 
}KoBTo6piox  — roaoBa  aiAAiJiy  Teopii  yapaiHctKoi  mobh  npn 
iHCTHTyTi  JlinraicTHKH  AH  YPCP,  laaa  KyaepenKo,  BiKTop 
KoHTiaoB,  Jlapnca  KaAOMAeaa,  JIioAMnaa  OaeKciGHKO,  Oatra 
HaaaK,  AnTonina  MapTHneHKo,  Gaa  HpHMaK  i Oaecb  BiaoAiA- 
Byan  xaKoac  cneAiaabHO  aanpomeni  AonoaiAani  — npeACTaann- 
KH  AKaAGMii  HayK,  Baacanai  aioAH  3 AopacaBHHx  MinicTepcTB  i 
BiAOMi  KyabTypni  Ai^ai  — HHCbMeHHHKH,  KOMno3HTopH  h xy- 
AoacHHKH.  HanpHKaaA,  CxenaH  KpHacaniBCbiCHH  aHTaa  aeKAiio 
npo  roaoBHi  pncH  cyaacHoi  yKpaiHCbKoi  aiTeparypn.  BiAbyBa- 
aHca  TaKoac  opraHi30Bani  aycTpiai  3 nncbMeHHHKaMH : 3 HaaaoM 
SarpeSeabHHM,  Mnnoaoio  TapnoBCbKHM,  BiTaaiGM  KopoTHaeM, 
OaeceM  PoHaapeM,  BopncoM  OaiHHHKOM,  laanoM  J^paaeM,  Jleo- 
HiAOM  HoBHaeHKOM  Ta  inniHMH.  CTpiaaaH  mh  h KOMno3HTopiB : 
^HanneHKa  i PpaboBCbKoro.  HpHcyTHicTb  BHnj,e  araAannx  aio- 
AGh  BKaayG  na  Te,  uj;o  ai  Kypcn  hhmh  BBaacaioTbca  BaacaHBHMH. 
Ha  TaKHx  3ycTpiaax  aacTO  noBTopiOBaanca  neapyani  CHTyaAii. 
3 paAHHCbKoro  6oKy  npHnnian  BHC0K0KBaai(J)iK0BaHi  anaaAi,  a 
3 SoKy  KypcaHTia  6yao  bararo  TaKHX,  ani  Maao  AiKaBHaHca  ah- 
MH  aycTpiaaMH,  an  aaaraai  KypcaMH,  i TOMy  Maao  3 ahx  aycrpi- 
aen  CKopncTaan.  ToMy  n^o  3 kohchhm  poKOM  npHiacAacaG  tslksl 
Maao  HoiH(|)opMOBaHa  h Maao  aaAiKaBaena  KiabKicTb  aiOAefi 
Ha  Ai  KypcH,  aycTpiai  cTaioTb  aHMpaa  Menm  AiKaBHMH  h npHGM- 
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HHMH,  i KyjiBTypHi  — Bi^^Bi3yBaui  uHivipas  Sijitme  nacMi- 

xaioTbCH  3 KypcaHTiB  i uHMpas  Menin  noBa^KHO  CTaBjiHTbCH  flo 
TaKHx  sycTpiuefi. 

IIopHfliOK  AHH  ^JiH  KypcaHTiB  6yB  TaKHH:  Bifl  9.30  panny  ?];o 
1.00  roaHHH  ;i;hh  (KpiM  He^ijii)  — HaBuaHHH.  nicjiH  oOi^y  — 
sycTpiui,  Oeci^H  3 rpoMa^cbKHMH  npe^cTaBKHKaMH,  Bi7^Bi^^HHH 
My3eiB,  cKCKypcii  b MicTi  h no3a  mIctom,  toii],o.  IlicjiH  Beuepi  — 
KyjibTypna  nporpana  a6o  Bi^nouHHOK. 

HaBHajibHa  nporpaivia  Oyjia  noflijicna  na  flBi  nacTHHH:  na 
TeopeTHHHi  BHKJiafl,H  H npaKTHHHi  3aHHTTH.  TeOpeTHHHi  BHKJia^H 
oxonjiioBajiH  npoOjicMH  rpaMaTHKH,  npaBonncy,  CHHTaKCH,  jick- 
CHKH,  Mopc|)OJiorii  i t.  a.,  ajie  6e3  Oy^B-HKoi  chctcmh  h 3B’H3Ky 
Mine  HHMH.  BHKJia^aHi  aoOpe  anajiH  cbIh  npefliMCT,  ajie  im  Tpy^HO 
Oyjio  3iHTH  piBHH  KypcaHTiB,  flaBaTH  noHCHCHHa,  i TaK  aa^o- 
BOJibHHTH  noTpeOn  KypcaHTiB. 

3 Teopii  OyjiH  Tani  tohkh  nporpaMH: 

1)  <l>OHeTHHHa  Oy^OBa  yKpamcbKoi  mobh. 

2)  <l>OHeTHHHi  aaKOHH  yKpaiHCbKoi  mobh. 

3)  OcHOBa  yKpaiHCbKoi  opToenii. 

4)  JIcKCHKa  cyuacHoi  yKpamcbKoi  jiiTcpaTypnoi  mobh. 

5)  Tapac  UleBucHKo  — bcjihkhh  Hapo?j;HHH  hoct. 

6)  <^>pa3eojioriH  yKpamcbKoi  mobh. 

7)  OcoOncTOCTi  cjiOBOTBopy  cynacHoi  yKpamcbKoi  mobh. 

8)  Mop4)OJioriH  cynacHoi  yKpaiHCbKoi  mobh. 

9)  CTHjiicTHKa  yKpaiHCbKoi'  mobh. 

10)  OCHOBHi  pHCH  yKpaiHCbKHX  fliHJICKTiB. 

MHHyjioro  poKy  ^yme  noBcpxoBo  Oyjia  aaTopKHCHa  TCMa 
cyuacHoi  yKpaiHCbKoi  jiiTcpaTypn. 

HanOijibni  kophchhmh  OyjiH  npaKTHHHi  aaHHHTTH,  js,e  Oyjia 
Haro^a  poOhth  rpaMaTHnni  h po3MOBHi  BnpaBH.  TyT  ynara  3Bep- 
TajiacH  Ha  ;i;ocHTb  ejicMeHTapni  rpaMaTHHni  BnpaBH:  na  Oy^OBy 
cjiOBa  — npc(J)iKC,  Kopinb,  cy4)iKc;  na  nyHKTyaii;iK) ; na  3ByKO- 
BHH  cKJia^  yKpa'iHCbKoi  mobh;  na  bhcjtobh;  na  nacTHHH  mobh;  h 
Ha  Bi^MiHKH  iMCHHHKiB.  HaM,  Mine  iHHIHM,  TBCPAHJIH,  H^O  KJIHH- 
HHH  BifljMiHOK  HC  BBaJKaGTbCH  Bi^MiHKOM,  i,  H],0  OCKijIbKH  B yKpa- 

'iHCbKiH  MOBi  Oyjio  TaK  Majio  cjiiB  ai  aayKOM  „r”  (bohh  HaM  ix 
nepejiiHHjiH) , ij;h  OyKBa  ne  noTpiOna. 

O^^HaHe,  TpeOa  npHanaTH,  nj,o  6yjio  OaraTO  noaHTHBHoro  b 
h;hx  BHpaBax.  H.  Ton;bKa  ^aBajia  hbm  Ocajiin  npHKJia^^iB,  3 hkhx 
MOHCHa  6yjio  OaraTo  ^enoro  HaBHHTHca.  Bona  aaepTajia  ocoOjiHBy 
yaary  na  namy  BHMoay,  naBHHJia  nac  y pobmobhhx  anpaaax  npa- 
BHJIbHHX  3BOpOTiB  yBiHJIHBOCTi,  BiTaHHH,  npOH];aHHH,  HK  TaKOHC 
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npHCJiiB’a  Ta  i^ioMH.  Bona  saB^aBajia  roTyBara  nicjia  jieKu;iH 
„ypoKH”:  HHcaTH  smIcth  h KopoTeHBKi  ecei.  Moncna  CKasara, 
mo  npaBflonofliSHO  MHHyjioro  pony  u;i  KypcH  6yjiH  HafiiHTeH- 
CHBHimi  30  u;boro  nacy,  i TOMy  ^jih  Mene  HaH6ijibin  KopHcni. 
Bee  TaKH,  Ha  Hcajib,  Spanye  i^hm  KypeaM  HKome6yAi>  sarajibHoi 
CHCT6MH  HaBHaHHH  Hepes  BHmesraAany  mopi^Hy  MimaHHHy  Kyp- 
caHTiB  i ixHix  piBHiB,  ^jih  hkhx  saiviajio  nacy  npHCBaneHO  a-nn 
HaBHaHHH  (TijIbKH  3^/^  ^O^HH  ^SHHO),  H BBaHCaiO,  mo  iHTeHCHB- 
HHH  Kype  Ha  aOBHIHH  HaC  hIhC  TpH  THHChI  6yB  6h  KpamHH.  Bin 
MyciB  6h  6yTH  a6o  bhkjiiohho  npaKTHHHoro,  a6o  TeoperaHHoro 
pofly,  HKmo  He  Bji;aGTbCH  sopranisyBaTH  SajiHHcoBaHoi  nporpa- 
MH,  OXOHJIIOIOHH  o6H^Bi  HaCTHHH.  TaKOHC,  BBaHCaiO,  mo  ynaCHHKH, 
HKi  npHHHHTi,  MycHTb  MaTH  HeBHi  KBajii(|)iKai^ii,  mo6  Kype  6yB 
6ijibm  ycniniHHM  i kophchhm. 

Sa^yM  KypeiB  y cboih  ochobI  aoSpHH.  Tani  hh  no^iSni  mobhI 
KypcH  BjianiTOByioTb  inmi  Hau,ioHajibHOCTi.  HanpHKJiaji;,  hojihkh 
CHCTeMaTHHHO  iS^HTb  mOpOKy  B IlOJIbmy  Ha  KypCH  HOJIbCbKOi 
MOBH.  Bohh  mynaiOTb  HKorocb  noposyMiHHH,  naB’nsyioTb  koh- 
TaKTH  3 TaMoniHiMH  jHO^bMH.  3 HorjiH^y  sarajibHO-yKpaiHCbKoro 
iHTepecy,  TaKHH  Kype  b enpaBi  snaHHH  mobh  noBHHen  ieny- 
BaTH.  PposHTb  HeSesneKa,  mo  yKpainebKa  MOBa  na  eMirpai^ii  6es 
KOHTaKTiB  3 yKpaiHOK)  eTane  ^^injieKTOM.  Taxi  KOHTaKTH  noTpiSni 
xoH  6h  TOMy,  mo6  npHnaiiMHi  anaxH,  HKi  b YKpaiHi  ienyioTb 
HanpHMH  H yenixH  b ^ijiHHi^i  HaBHaHHH  ynpaiHObKoi  mobh,  hkhh 
ii  eTHH  B3arajii,  i HKi  npoi^een  Bifl6yBaioTbeH  b JKHTxi  yKpaiH- 
ebKoro  Hapo^y.  IlpH  naro^i  ayeTpinefl  3 KyjibxypHHMH  ;i;iHHaMH, 
XOH  B odMejKeHHx  (J)opMax  i 3BHnaHHO,  HemnpHx  po3MOBax,  mohc- 
Ha  Bee  xaKH  30  HKoieb  Mipn  o6MiHHTHeb  ^yMKaMH  h norjiH^aMH. 

BjianiTOByBaHHH  tbkhx  KypeiB  enonyKye  opramaaTopiB  ^y- 
MaTH  npo  npenapyBaHHH  Bi;;noBi;^HHx  HaBnajibHHX  MaxepiHJiiB  i 
ni^pyHHHKiB.  Kohchhh  Hapi?(,  hkhh  xone,  mo6  Horo  mobh  6yjia 
HCHBOK),  flSaG  npo  ^i^^pyHHHKH  H MeTo;^HHHy  jiixepaTypy  ;i;jth  HaB- 
HaHHH eBOGi  MOBH.  ilKmo  3 pa;i^HHebKoro  6oKy  g ;^o6pi  naMipn, 
TO  MOHCHa  enoHyKaTH  ix  fl;o  xaKoro  HKmo  flajii  npHiHcaHcaTHMyTb 
jiioflH  Ha  TaKi  KypeH  i noKancyTb  noTpeSy  ?i;jih  xaKHx  MaxepiHJiiB. 
ToMy,  3 i^boro  orjin^y,  KypeH  Bapxa  6 6yjio  npoflOBHcyBaTH.  Ko- 
jiH  i^i  KypeH  6yjm  BjianiTOByBani  nepniHH  pa3,  to  Ha  aannx  npo- 
(|)eeopa  E.  BypniTHHebKoro  3 Toponxa  npo  ni^pyHHHKH  — HOMy 
noKa3ajiH  ypHBKH  jieKi];iH  3 ra3eTH  „BicTi  3 ytipaiuu’\  Pa^HHebKi 
oprani3aTopH  Toj^i  ne  6yjm  npHroTOBjieni,  He  MajiH  ni?i;pyHHHKiB. 
Tenep,  xoh  h;hx  ni^pyHHHKiB  me  Majio  — ^bog  hh  xpoG  — u;e 
Bee  TaKH  BKaaye  na  xe,  mo  opraniBaxopn  BmnyjiH  noxpedy  ix 

BHrOTOBHTH. 

OpraniaaTopaM  BancKO  npnroTOBHXHeH  ;n;o  xaKHx  KypeiB  He 
xijIbKH  3 TOHKH  30py  HiflpyHHHKiE.  BOHH  MyeHTb  p03BHHyXH  MB- 
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TO^HKy  HaBHaHHH,  snaHTH  BiflnoBi^^HHx  BHKJia;n;aHiB,  i tekojk 
oniKyBaTHCH  ynacKHKaiviH  s-nosa  Kop^oHy. 

3 TypHCTHHHOi  TOHKH  30py,  KOJIH  SBHHaHHO  iCHyC  TaK6  06- 
MeHceHHH  Hacy  na  nepe6yBaHHH  b o^HOMy  Micu;i,  Ay>Ke  Ao6pe  e 
BHKopHCTOByBaTH  u;i  KypcH,  iu,o6  nepeSyBaTH  b KhgbI  — ctojihu;! 
yKpaiHH,  i yncHBaTH  u;e  cepeaoBHiu;e,  iu;o6  norjiH6jiiOBaTH  h po3- 
BHBaTH  3HaHHH  yKpaiHCBKoi  MOBH.  KpiM  TOFO,  Khib  3Mory 
noB’H3aTH  KypcaHTiB  3 5KHTTHM  B YnpaiHi,  3aoxoHyG  ix  ao  aajii>- 
inoro  caMocTiuHoro  BHBuaHHa  mobh,  i ^aG  im  narofly  aeiu,o  no- 
3HaHOMHTHCH  3 KyjiBTypoK),  GKOHOMiGio,  HayKOK)  H HoSyTOM  yKpa- 
iHCbKoro  Hapoji;y.  HaB’aaaHHa  anaHOMCTB  3 pa^imcLKHMH  Kyjii>- 
TypHHMH  3;iHHaMH  ^aG  3Mory  u;hm  npefl;cTaBHHKaM  pafl;HHCbKoro 
HayKOBoro  h MHCTeu,LKoro  CBixy  nianaTH  jiioaoh  i,  7i;eHKoi 
MipH,  HCHTTH  yKpai'HCbKoi  eMirpaij;ii. 

]Je  Bce  MOJKJiHBe  tIjibkh  aa  TaKHx  yMOB,  aKiii,o  opranlayBaTH 
KypcH  6yayTL  jiioah,  bkI  MaioTb  Geanocepe^HG  BiaHomeHHH  ?i;o 
caMoro  niKijiBHHi^TBa,  jik);j;h,  hkI  anaioTb  npoSjieMy  ni?i;roTOBKH 
BHHTejiiB.  JIk)?];h  nocTijiBKH  BHBueni,  iu,o  bohh  ayMiioTL  SauHTH 
cyTL  npoSjiGMH,  aScTparyioHH  ii  bI^;  CKJia?i;H0CTeH  o6cTaBHH,  b 
HKHx  KypcH  BiaSysaioTbCH.  Ha  majiL,  ko>khhh  Soitbch  u;iGi  cnpa- 
BH  TopKaTHCH.  3 Haiuoro  6oKy  u;i  KypcH  noBHHHi  opraHiayBaTH 
BHHTejii,  to6to  HKacB  o4)ii];iHHa  opramaai^ia,  hk,  nanp.,  OnTapifi- 
CBKa  Acoi^iimiH  BuHTejiiB  MoflepnHx  Mob,  a6o  u;k)  cnpaBy  MOJKna 
nojiaro^rnyBaTH  uepea  npoBiHi^iHHHH  a6o  (J)eaepajiBHHH  ypa^, 
IU.06  mi  KypcH  Bi^SyBajiHCH  b c|)opMi  o(|)ii];iHHoro  oSiviiHy  mIhc 
KpamaMH  a6o  okpgmhmh  yniBepcHTeTaMH.  BajKJiHBe  g tg,  ii],o6 
TaKi  KypcH  He  6yjiH  npHBaTHOio  iHii^iaTHBOio,  nj;o6  He  MimaTH 
HOjiiTHKy  3 HayKOK),  TaKHH  oSmIh  6yB  6h  na  KopncTB  o6om  cto- 
ponaM  — ixHiM  i HaniHM  yuHTejiKM,  BHKJia^auaM  i cry^^eHTaM. 
Bohh  mobjih  6 nouyTH,  uj;o  Bi^i;6yBaGTBCH  b ^iacnopi,  m;o  TaKi 
npoSjiGMH  MOBH  aKTyajiBHi  cepe;];  yKpaiHi];iB  noaa  ynpamoio. 
A Hami  jiioah  mofjih  6 poaKaayBaTH,  hk  b KaHa^i  BHrjiHAae  HaB- 
HaHHH  yKpaiHCBKOi  MOBH,  HKi  HOCiSHHKH  BHKOpHCTOByiOTBCH.  IJe 
fljjiH  HHX  Syjio  6 noBHaioHe.  TaKHH  oSmIh  ;i;ae  h ni^TpHMKy  cnpaB- 
fli  aauiiKaBjieHHM  jiio;];hm  TaM.  Ajie  ;]o  TaKoro  KopncHoro  oSMiny 
TpeSa  H HaM  TyT  nifl;roTOBHTHCH. 

MeTo;i;HKa  HaBuaHHH  yKpaiHCBKoi  mobh  g ^yace  cKJiaaHa. 
ToMy  MycHTB  Mine  HaMH  6yTH  cniBnpai];H  b u;iH  ;i;ijiHHi];i.  HaM 
noTpiSHHH  ;i;iHJior.  Tpe6a  6yTH  b Kypei  po3BHTKy  hchtth,  ui;o6 
Horo  BXOHHTH  H 3po3yMiTH.  CxaH,  HKHH  icHyBaB  fl;oTenep,  enpH- 
HHHHB  6araTO  HeraTHBHoro.  Bin  ;i;oBiB  opraniaaTopiB  ;]o  aneoxo- 
ueHHH  H He;i;6ajiocTH  b ixHiH  ni^roTOBui  KypeiB  MHHyjioro  jiixa. 
Kojih  6 6yjiH  Bi^noBij^Hi  yuacHHKH,  TO^i  MOHcna  6 6yjio  npHHTH 
fl;o  cnpaBJKHBoro  o6MiHy  motoahkh  i norjiH^iB  Ha  piani  tgmh,  hk, 
Hanp.,  ,,MOBHe  BaaGMoaSaraueHHH  b pa;]HHCBKOMy  nepiofl;i”,  ^o 
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aificHoro  yT^ocKOHajieHHH  ynpamcLKoi  mobh.  Ilpn  naro^i  xaKHx 
KypciB  MOHCHa  nopyniHTH  pisni  mobhI  npoSjieiviH  h nHTaHHH.  Cyxb 
cnpaBH  jie^KHTB  b TOMy,  iij;o6h  6yjia  oGonijitHa  KopHCTL,  iu;o6h 
BHpoSHTH  y^ocKOHajieny  (Jjopiviy  h MeTOj^HKy  BHBnaHHii  h naB- 
HaHHH  yKpaiHCBKOi  MOBH. 

Kojih  MOBa  H^e  npo  apryMeHTaujiio  npoTH  icHyBaHHH  TaKHx 
KypciB,  Tpe6a  posyMiTH,  iu,o,  He  SBajKaioHH  na  HesaAOBijibHHH 
pesyjibTaT  KypciB,  HKi  Bijj;6yjiHCH  b ocxaHHix  Horapbox  poKax, 
KniBCbKOMy  yniBepcHTeTOBi  h TOBapHCTBy  „yKpama”  Bce  xaKH 
3ajie>KHTb  Ha  aajibmoMy  icHyBaHHio  TaKHx  KypciB.  IXe  H^e  no 
jiinii  iHTepeciB  u;hx  a;box  ycTanoB.  He  ;i;yMaio,  m,o  bohh  mbiotb 
Ha  ynasi  j^o6po  yKpamcbKHx  yHHTejiin  y Kana^ii.  Cno^iBaiocH, 
ni;0  BOHH  oCyMOBJieni,  3 O^HOI  CTOpOHH,  3BHHaHHOIO  eKOHOMiHHOK) 
noTpeSoK)  — MaTH  HKHaH6ijibme  TypncTin,  a 3 apyroi  CTopoHH, 
h^o6h  MaTH  BHjiHB  Ha  jiioj^eH  3 iHHiHX  KpaiH  3 MeTOK)  nponary- 
BaHHH  H nomnpeHHH  pa^HHCbKoi  i^eojiorii  Mine  pn^KaMH,  hklu;o 
He  BifliBepTO.  y BejiHKiH  Mipi  i;e  TaKonc  a-hh  hhx  npecTHHceBa 
cnpaBa.  ToBapncTBy  ,,yKpaiHa”  TpeSa  mbth  ^injibnicTb,  a Khib- 
CbKHH  yniBepcHTBT  MaTHMe  B CBOix  peecTpax  aTpaKu;iHHy  ji;ijiHHKy 
B npau;i  HaBHaHHH  mobh  BaKop^OHHHx  ynnTejiiB. 

HaKiHeu,b  Monena  3Po6hth  nenni  bhchobkh.  Kypen,  hk  i kohc- 
HHH  KOHTaKT  3 yKpaiHOK),  G KOpHCHi  H HOTpi6Hi  IM  i HaM.  Ajie 
ix  MycHTb  opraHi3yBaTH  ycTanoBa  ^lepncaBHoro  hh  npoBiHu;iHHO- 
ro  ManiTaSy.  ynacHHKH  noBHHHi  ixaTH  moS  yji;ocKOHajiHTH  cbog 
3HaHHH  MOBH  H HaBHHTHCH  MOTO^HKH  HaBHaHHH  MOBH,  a HO  HO- 
HHHaTH  moHHO  BHBHaTH  MOBy.  B TOH  caM  Hac,  TpeSa  oprani3yBa- 
TH  noai^Hi  KypcH  Tyr  na  Saxo^i,  oco6jihbo  b Kanaai.  Tpe6a  bh- 
MaraTH,  mo6  Bi^noBi^ajibni  jiio^h  cTaBHjiH  u;i  KypcH  na  piBenb 
(J)axoBOCTH.  BejiHKy  pojiio  Bi^orpaBaTHMyTb  rpomeBi  (Jdohaih  — 
HKmo  opraniayBaTH  KypcH  na  ocHOBi  o^ii^ifinoro  oSMiny  Mine 
yniBepcHTOTaMH,  TO^i  MoncjiHBi  Sy^yTb  bhhhckh  ^jih  onjianyBan- 
HH  KypciB  i HaBiTb  CTHnenaii.  Ajie,  u],o6  ^ajii  npoj^OBHcyBaTH  Kyp- 
CH  B (JjopMi,  y HKifi  BOHH  ^oTenep  icnyioTb,  HCMae  cency.  He  nac 
TijIbKH  KOMHpOMiTye. 


TopOHTCbKHH  yniBepCHTeT 
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VOLODYMYR  MAKARENKO 

It  is  always  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  witness  develop- 
ments in  Soviet  art  and  literature  which  have  somehow  managed 
to  transcend  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  canons  of 
socialist  realism.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  emergence  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  shestydesiatnyky  in  Ukraine.  The  decade  of 
the  1960’s  revitalized  Soviet  cultural  life  and  proved  that  true 
culture  had  not  been  obliterated  by  the  many  years  of  Stalinist 
hardship.  Ukrainian  artists  and  writers  were  given  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  possibility  to  draw  upon  the  achievements,  tradi- 
tions and  innovations  of  their  counterparts  in  the  West,  and  com- 
bined this  with  a discovery  of  their  own  traditions,  history,  culture 
and  mythology. 

Unfortunately  these  processes  were  stopped  from  reaching 
their  full  potential  by  the  ever-growing  repressions  which  began 
in  the  mid-sixties  and  continue  to  this  day.  However,  it  appears 
that  creativity  is  still  able  to  continue,  especially  in  the  most 
“western”  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union:  the  Baltic  republics,  and 
“the  window  to  Europe” — Leningrad. 

It  is  here  that  an  avantgarde  group  of  artists,  calling  them- 
selves “Peterburg”  found  it  possible  to  develop  an  approach  to 
visual  art  which  they  called  “metaphysical  synthetism.”  Their 
artistic  vision  was  fashioned  primarily  by  two  influences  which 
they  incorporated  into  their  painting:  1.  the  mystical  religiosity, 
symbols,  forms  and  techniques  of  traditional  Russian  and  Ukrai- 
nian iconography  and  2.  the  ideas  and  forms  of  West  European 
modern  art  from  the  impressionists  onwards. 

The  Ukrainian  member  of  this  group  is  Volodymyr  Maka- 
renko. Born  in  Dnipropetrovsk  in  1943,  Makarenko  studied  at  the 
art  school  there  (1958-1963)  and  the  Mukhin  school  of  higher 
education  in  the  arts  and  industry  in  Leningrad.  It  was  during  his 
stay  in  Leningrad  that  he  came  into  contact  with  the  ideas  and  the 
individuals  of  the  group  “Peterburg,”  especially  with  their  spiritual 
leader,  Mikhail  Shemiakin.^  Since  1973,  Makarenko  has  lived 
in  Tallin  in  the  Estonian  SSR  where  he  has  had  several  exhibits. 
He  has  also  participated  in  the  11th  Biennale  in  Ljubljana,  Yugo- 
slavia, in  1975. 

In  1976,  Makarenko’s  works  were  exhibited  in  Galerie  Hardy 
in  Paris,  and  were  subsequently  published  as  a catalogue  by  the 


1 other  members  of  this  group  are  V.  Ivanov,  A.  Vasilev,  E.  Esaulenko, 
and  O.  Liagachev. 
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gallery. 2 In  the  catalogue  one  can  see  that  the  young  artist  has 
not  neglected  his  cultural  roots.  Indeed,  Makarenko  displays  a 
familiarity  with  Ukrainian  iconography,  folk  art,  mythology  and 
literature.  Shevchenko,  Skovoroda,  Ukrainka,  Kotliarevsky  and 
Kotsiubynsky  figure  as  saints  in  several  of  his  “icons.’’  In  general, 
Makarenko  adheres  to  the  ideas  of  “metaphysical  synthetism”,^ 
which,  as  the  name  suggests,  attempts  to  synthesize  the  achieve- 
ments in  the  history  of  art  and  through  the  individual,  but 
yet  as  a collective  consciousness,  to  raise  it  to  a higher  metaphysi- 
cal plane. 

One  can  see  that  Makarenko  has  assimilated  well  what  he  has 
learned  about  traditional  and  avantgarde  art.  Often  he  combines 
this  with  his  knowledge  of  his  native  culture  and  with  his  apparent 
identification  with  Shevchenko,  the  painter-poet  in  exile.  He 
quotes  Shevchenko  or  employs  Shevchenkoesque  sentiments  in  the 
watercolours  in  which  he  expresses  a romantic  longing  for  his 
homeland  and  childhood  or  a fatalistic  attitude  to  life.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  “My  Dream  as  a Child”  (1973)  he  writes: 

„Moi  CJIB03H,  Moi  [po>Ki?],  rope  Meni  b caMOTHOCTi.  Tope 
Meni  na  ayncHHi,  ^e  Mene  BiTaioTB  ra  KOxaiOTb,  a h h ne  mo- 
TKy  noKOxaTb.  He  Momy.  Bo  ne  Maio  mo  flinTH,  Ky^n  no?^i- 
THCL.  Hepejiinyio  ani  i Jiixa.  Koro  h,  ^e,  kojih  jiio6hb  ? HiKoro 
B CBiri.  HiaoMy  b cbItI.  Henane  no  Jiicy  xo^hb.  He  noMOHce, 
Mhjihh  BojKe,  hk  to  KajKyTb  jug^h.  By^e  KanHHH  na  cam, 
a BopoTTH  He  by^e”. 

,,MHHaioTb  jiiTa  MOJio;gii.  Mnnyjia  ^ojih,  a Haain  b neBOjii 
3H0By  3a  CBOG.  Bjiaraio  Bora,  mob  CMepnajio...  Ilfob  anaa, 
HK  BOJiK)  MapHyaaTH.  Ilfo  bcioah  b’lOTb.  Oh  cjiyxafi 

jKe,  Min  rojiybe,  mIh  opjie-Koaane.  Hk  Konaio  a b Heaojii. 
Hk  a Hy^acy  cbItom.  Mnna  airo...  a KoaaK  b neMoai”. 

The  use  of  the  written  word  in  his  painting  adds  an  extra  dimen- 
sion to  Makarenko’s  works. 

All  in  all,  Makarenko  gives  one  the  hope  that  Soviet  Ukrai- 
nian art  and  literature  will  still  be  able  to  develop  and  mature, 
not  unlike  Western  art,  and  yet  be  able  to  retain  the  best  cultural, 
artistic  and  mythological  aspects  of  its  own  history.  The  two 
watercolours  by  Makarenko  which  follow  are  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  Galerie  Hardy,  Paris. 

R.  S. 


2 Vladimir  Makarenko,  Aquarelles — Exposition  29  Avril-22  Mai,  1976. 

(Paris:  Galerie  Hardy,  1976) 

3 A discussion  of  the  aims  and  ideas  of  “Peterburg-”  can  be  found  in 
the  Russian  and  French  introduction  by  M.  Shemiakin  entitled  “Cossack 
Volodymyr  Makarenko,  the  group  ‘Peterburg’  and  ‘Metaphysical  Syn- 
thetism’,’’  to  the  catalogue  of  Makarenko’s  watercolours. 
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BopHC  KopHieHKo 


K O P I H H 

Ilepe/jpyKoeyeMO  eu6ip  noesiu  3 pi^^dcHOl  adipicu  yupaincbno- 
20  MOJio^ozo  noexa  3 nepe^Moeoto  Jleom^a  nepeoMaucbnozo. 
Bopuc  KopmcHKo  Hapo^uecn  195Jf  p.  e ceni  MopuHVjSix  na  Hep- 
Kau^UHi.  36ipK,a  6yjia  onydniKoeana  euffaenui^TeoM  „MoJlo^b’’, 
Kuie,  1971;  Tupa^  — IfOOO. 

** 

* 

SAnAM’HTAPlMO  UE  IM’H 
U.e  6yB  inacjiM'BH'H  Aeub. 

CiMAecHTHJiiTHiH  xyAO}KHH'K  noKasyBa'B  Haivr  cboi  MajiiOHKH  ocTaH- 
Hix  KijIbKOX  MiCHUiB. 

PaMa  3 CTapoBMHHoro  sojiOToro  6arexa,  b nxy  xy;i;o>KHHK  BcxaBjiBB 
IX  o;;h'H  no  OAHOMy,  CTOHJia  na  MOJib6epTi  nocepeA  Ticnoi  Man- 
crepni.  PanTOM  crinn  11  nane  poscyHyjmcb,  a oothm  soBciM  shh'K- 
JiH',  i HinniM  ne  o6Me>KeHHiH  npocxip  oto^hb  nac  3 ycix  6oKiB. 

Jlixo  H oci'Hb,  3MMa  H Becna,  UBixinnH  AepeB,  rjin6oKi  3aMexw  cni- 
riiB,  po3KomjiaHi  XMapn,  xHuia  na  Mopi,  KBixyni  Jiyrn,  Hinni  ko- 
pa6jii,  ripcbKi  cxhjih,  >KiHKH  i kbIxm,  — orbis  pictus  — cnix  b 
o5pa3ax  poBKpnBaBCH  nepeA  naMH,  noKJWKaHHH  ao  >khtxh,  nepe- 
XBOpeHH'H  XBOpnOK)  yHBOK)  XyAO}KHHKa. 

U.e  6yB  naneSxo  n BnanoMHH,  ajie  paaoM  3 xhm  — hobhh  cbIx,  60 
MU  ah'bhjimch  na  Hboro  OHWMa  cmboxo  Mancxpa  3 mojioaok)  neaxoM- 
HOK)  AyuieK),  Ha3aB>KAn  Bpa>KeHOK)  macxHM  XBOpnoro  icnyBaHHH 
i Mo^AH'BicxK)  AapyaaxH  ue  m,acxH  inmniM. 

UepeA  Horo  MajiiOHKaMM  n ne  anepme  nepeKOHyaaBCH,  luo  b xBOp- 
nocxi  ninKoro  ananennH  ne  Mae  bIk. 

CnpaB>KHH  obAapoBanicxb  BHHBJiHexbcn  Ay^e  pano,  — HanSijibine 
>K  macxH,  KOJiH  Bona  ne  BwqepnyexbCH  ao  Kinun  >khxxh. 

OoxiM  H nH'xaB  pyKonMC  uiei  khmxckm'. 

Im’h  aBxopa  ninoro  ne  cKaaajio  Meni  — h qya  noro  Bnepme. 
KopoxKi  Bipmi  — b n’nxb,  abb,  a xo  h oahh  phaok,  3 neBjioBHMM 
pnxMOM,  no36aBJieni  puM,  nanoBHeni  xbmjik)K)hhm  bmIcxom,  b OAeH<i 
xoqnoro  i MicxKoro  cjioBa,  OApaay  >k  yanjin'  Mene  b nojion. 

Bonn  BpajKBAH  nepBOBAannoio  caMoSyxnicxK),  HecnoAiBanicxio  i 
cBi>KicxK).  Kojih  6 Mene  ne  nonepeAw^n,  mo  aaxopy  m,e  neMae 
ciMHaAUaxM  poKiB,  h noAyMaa  6n,  uj,o  cxBOpHB  ix  AOCBiAnennH 
rjiHbO'KHH  Mancxep,  a-/ih  hkoxo  cjiobo  ne  irpaujKa,  a xe,  hhm  boho 
nacnpaBAi  e — anapnAAB  xBopqoi  AyMKn,  HKa  nparne  nianaxn  caix 
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i BHSHaMHTw  B HbOMy  Micu,e  jiK);iMHH  i B nparHCHHi  CBoeMy  ne  cnH'- 
HHCTbCH  Hi  nepeA  hkmmh  saraAKaMw,  xoh  nanepeA  SHae,  mo  Komna 

BiAHOBiAb  e HOBMM  SaHHTaHHHM  i LU,0  BCH  MOPyTHiCTb  JIK)AHHH  HO- 

jiHrae  caMe  b Tift  cMijiMBocTi,  3 hkok)  Bona  CTABHTb  cbo'i  sanHiaHHH 
nepeA  >khtthm. 

CnHTajia  KBirKa:  “Hk  >KHBem?” 

CnHxaB  H B KBirKw:  “Hk  uBiTem?” 

Ueft  ABOpHAKOBMft  Bipm  Mir  6w  HanHcaxM  PpHTOpift  CKOBopoAa 
a6o  MOJiOAHft  naBJio  THnwHa. 

y HbOMy  HyeTbCH  SAHByBaHHH  xpHBo>KHoi  Aymi  nepeA  nyAOM  CBixy 
i nepeA  caMOK)  C06010  i xa  MyApicxb  lOHOcxi,  Koxpa,  kojih  ft  ne 
3Hae,  xo  nonyBae,  mo  KO>KHe  oKpeMe  icnyBannH  AopiBHioe  b cBoift 
uiHHOCxi  ycift  CBixo6yAOBi  b uijiOMy  — BiA  Majioi'  KBixKH,  nna 
XHJiHXbCH  BiA  JierKoro  noAysy  Bixpy  na  o6ni>KKy  ao  MepexxiHHH 
MipiaAiB  3ipOK  y ninnoMy  ne6i  hba  namoK)  roJiOBOio. 

Ta  He  xijibKH  3AHByBaHHH,  aaKoxanicTb  i Bipa  b >kmtxh  npHcyxni  b 
UHX  pHAKax,  xaK  HeBHMymeHO  BHCJiOBjieHM'x  i xaK  npocxo  nann- 
CaHMX. 

Bohm  noBHi  HeBjioBHOi,  JieAb  nyxHoi'  iponii  i MyAporo  CMyxKy. 
MoMy?  SaiAKH  bohh  y ciMHaAUnxHpinHoro  lonaKa? 

111,0  Bin  3Hae  xaKoro,  mo  6 ne  anajiH  nn  ame  3a6yAH  mh? 

Bin  Hce  me  Maftnce  AHTHHa,  AOHKi  aipmi  BM'KJiHKaioxb  b namift  na- 
M’nxi  noBHy  6e3MemHoi’  ni>KHOCXH'  nepaicny  noeaiio  MaxepHHCbKHX 
npHMOBOK  AO  HeMOBjiHxn:  copoKa-BopoHa  na  npHninxy  CHAina, 
AixKaM  KamKy  aapHjia.., 

I B xoft  >Ke  nac  mocb  niAKaaye  naM,  mo  mh  MaeMO  cnpaay  ne  3 
Ahxhhok),  mo  ahxhhcxbo  npoAOB>Kye  icHyaaxH  b caiAOMOcxi  ronaKa 
B>Ke  nepexBopeHe  cnoraAaMH  npo  Hboro  — n,e  oSpaan,  aa  Aono- 
MoroK)  HKHX  noex  ocMHCJiroe  CBoe  icHyBaHHH  b caixi. 

CopOKH-COpOKH, 

KyAH  AexHxe? 

— JleXHMO  MH,  COpOKH, 

Ha  fiepSn  BHCOKi... 

— CopOKH-COpOKH, 

A mo  Hecexe? 

— HeceMO  mh,  copoKH, 

MoXHpH  MOpOKH. 

I xpHCxa  uyKepoK 
I3  HoBoro  poKy. 

Bcjiyxaftxecb,  HKa  xyra  SpHHHXb  b npoxHCxaajieHHi  “noxnpbox 
MopoK”  macjiHBOMy  CHy  npo  xpHcxa  uyKepoK  3 HOBopinnoi'  hjimh- 
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KH.  HijKHicTb  MaTepHHCbKoi  npHMOBKw  y^e  TijibKH  BiAryKyexbCH 
B AyiiJi  aBTopa. 

Oo^yTTH  nepeAOMy,  npomaHHH,  AaJieKOi  Aoporw  cnoBHioe  Bipini  / 
uiei  Ay>Ke  MOJiOAOi  i HaAiMHOi  KHwrw. 

rioeT  me  30BciM  AHTHna,  koam  BHXonAK)K)TbCH  y Hboro  ui  noBHi 
paAiCHoro  saxBary  phakh,  KopiHHH  hkhx  Aecb  y ahthhhx  meApi- 
BoqKax: 


Hk  OAHTHy  H KO>Kyxa, 

Ta  HK  niAy  ceAOM, 

Ta  HK  3ame6eqyTb  co6aKH,  — - 
Oto  pi3ABHHa  6yAe  hIm. 

I BHH  y>Ke  30BciM  He  AH'THHa  y HeAHTHHift  nenaAi  h yxoivii  ocb  uboro 
Bipma: 

ZlaBaH  nocKHAaeMo  nepeBHMKH. 
nocTaBHMO  nopyn  — cnoMHHeMO. 

A BOHH  xaft  nOXOAHTb. 

(npOmaiOCH  3 AHTHHCTBOM). 

jjymi  noTpiSHHH  nepenoHHHOK  nepeA  Aa^eKOK)  AoporoK),  Bona 
nepeAHyBae  CBoe  npHAHaqeHHH  b CBixi,  me  He  o6ipBaAMCH  3b’h3KH 
3 Ka3KaMM  i CHaMH  AHTHHCTBa,  BAe  BOHa  AM'BHTbCH  B>Ke  He  B MMHyAe, 
xoM  i HeAaAeKe,  a b noBne  aaraAOK  Maft6yTHe,  b HKOMy  xpe6a  3na- 
HXH  ce6e. 

B AiHCHOCxi,  HK  i B Ka3ui,  nepeA  hamh  3aB>KAM  po3AOpi>K}KH  i xoh 
noBHHH  xamSokoi  MyApocxi  KaMiHb,  Ha  HKOMy  yci  MO>KAHBi  nepe- 
CXOpOFH... 

Hk6  maCXH,  mo  BOHH  He  CHHHHK)Xb  CMiAHBHX! 

Ocb  HOMy  HCMae  BA<e  ft  CAiAy  ahthhoi  naiBHOCxi  i 6e3>KypH0cxi  b 
AyMKax  lonaKa  npo  ce6e,  npo  CBoe  Micue  b jKHXxi...  He  KaMinb,  a 
opne  noAe  nepeA  hmm,  OBinne  BecHHHMM  BixpoM,  CBi>KHM,  6aAbo- 
pWM,  XpHBO>KHHM. 

Hone  cxae  A-an  noexa  o6pa30M  CBixy,  i ueft  o6paa  niAKaaye  ftoMy 
BHpimeHHH  MH  He  Hafticxoxnimoi  npoSAeMH  xBopnoro  icnyBannH 
aioamhm,  BHpimeHHH  cMiAHBe  i repoi'HHe: 

Ueft  npoxoAOAHHft  HAyr 
I 6epe3HeBa  6opo3na 
...nocift  ce6e... 

06pa3:  cBix  — noAe,  AiOAHHa  — aepno  Bpamae  npocxoxoio  i Be- 
AHHHicxK),  ftoMy  He  xpe6a  npwKpac,  bbIach  AaKonioM  i ocxaxon- 
nicxb  BM'CAOBy  b h,hx  xpbox  pnAKax. 
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Hi,  bIh  soBciM  He  AHTHHa,  uefl  xjionqHK,  Bin  yiviie  AyMaTH,  bIh  3Hae, 
AOHoro  nparne,  i nonyBae  sb’hsok  ne  rijibKH  3 TenjiOM  MaxepMH- 
CbKHX  pyK. 

H He  BHpic  noeroM, 

H BHpic  HOJIMHOM  ripKHM. 

I3-^i;^  A>KepeJi  seum  nyxKo'i 
KopiHHH  npa^iAiB  moi'x 
TopKaexbCH  Mene. 

Mo>KHa  AHByBaTHCH  paHHifl  Bpijiocxi  u,hx  pa^KiB,  ajie  ne  BipHXH  im 
He  MO>KHa  — B HHX  HC  caMOBneBHCHicxb,  a oSrpyHxoBana  ncBHicxb, 
He  6e3KpH'jia  ivipin,  a CHJia. 

IcHye  3aKOHOMipHicxb:  noex  xone  apoayiviixH  ce6e  qepea  cBix,  hkhh 
Horo  oxonye,  ajie  >k  i ueft  iiOBKOJinmniH  CBix  Mae  3po3yMixH  ce6e 
Hepc3  noexa. 

ZlapyHxe  cio  KHMxy  BciM, 

Xxo  He  3Hae  ce6e,  — 

Xaft  y3Hae  npo  mchc. 

B ubOMy  npaxHCHHi  ao  ;iBocxopoHHboro  ni3HaHHH  niuio  ne  hobc  i 
Himo  He  cxape.  CxapwH  xijibKH  CBix,  jiio/iHHa  y HbOMy  3aB>KAn  HOBa 
i Mae  Bce  ocmhcjihxm  aanoBO,  xo6  ohobmxh  hoxo  c 0 6 o k).  U.e 
OHOBjicHHH  CBixy  C060K)  i HcpeB  ce6e  BiA^yBaexbca  na  na- 
ujMX  onax,  kojih  y Bipmax  hoboxo  noexa  Bin  BxijiioexbCH  b HOBy 
o6pa3Hicxb,  jijm  hkoi  ne  6yjio  i ncMae  npHKJiaAy  b Hamift  noeaii. 
Ocb  o6pa3  x<mxxh: 

H He  xjioHMHK,  a — 6A>KijiKa, 

Th  He  AiBHHHKa,  a — KBixxa. 

Hk  6yAeMO  B3HMKy  >khxh? 

06pa3  KOxaHHH: 

JImCXH,  ho  HKOMy  MH  HIHJIH, 
Ulypxoxijio-cxoxHaAO. 

A B HopniM  Aynjii  nxaujKa  cniBajia. 

Fopix  ynaB  na  aojiohk)  xbok)  — 

To  Horo  SijiKa  BnycxHjia, 

noSaHHBLUH  CJIb03H  B XBOIX  CHHix  OHaX. 

06pa3  CMcpxi: 

KojiH'Cb  i H cxany  SpaxHKOM 
CxenoBoi  MaxepHHKH, 

A nopyn  UBicxHMe  nepecxpin... 
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Besjiin  nMTaHb  BHHHKae,  kojih  HHiaeui  ui  Bipini,  He  BHHHKae  tIjibkh 
cyMHiBy  LHOAO  o6AapoBaHOCTi  ix  aBTopa. 

Mh  3Hae  HoeT  nanepeA  cbok)  aojiio?  B ycHKOMy  pasi  bIh  saMHCJiio- 
eTBCH  HHA  HeK)  i BipMTb  y CBoe  npHSHaneHHH.  CKJiaAHi  i neoAHO- 
3HaHHi  o6pa3M,  B HKi  Bin  Brijnoe  cboi  HaAi'i,  CBiAnarb  npo  umpo- 
HiHb  i 6araTOHJiaHOBicTb  MwcjieHHH  uboro  lonaKa,  hkhh  cxijibKH 
KapAMHaJIbHHX  HHTaHb  TBOpMOCXi  CXABHXb  HepCA  H3MH  y)Ke  OAHieK) 
CB06K)  nOHBOK). 


Pocxe  AiBHa,  Hane  Kym  KajiHHH, 
PyAyXb  MaiHHHH  Ha  UJJIHXy. 
JlaCxiBKH  B MOIX  BipLUaX  HOHyiOXb 
JXo  HonaxKy  hoboxo  ahh. 

MicHHb  3anpH>Ky  h b canw, 
Haaycxpin  3HMi  BHiAy. 

OKpHJieni  JiaCxiBHHHHMH  KpHJiaMH 
JlixaxH'Myxb  moi  Bipmi. 


Bpa>KeHi  HeaBHHaHHicxio  uhx  phakIb,  ix  npocxoxoK)  i oroJienicxK) 
HOHyxxiB  i AyMOK,  m.0  nyjibcyioxb  b hmx,  bh  MO>Kexe  aanMxaxH: 

— Bipmi?  HeB>Ke  ue  Bipmi? 

H BiAnoBiM: 

— Hi,  ue  6ijibme,  ue  — noeaiH. 

Bm  6yAexe  araAyBaxH  kojihakh  i meApiBKw,  aaxoHexe  BCxanoBHXH 
3b’h3kh  uiei  XBopnocxi  3 HHOHCbKHMH  “xaHKa”,  HaMaraxHMexecb 
3po3yMixw  i'i  Hepe3  OeAepiKo  Fapcia  JIopKy  a6o  FIojih  Ejimapa  — 
HaAapeMHo;  yce  ue  6yAe  homhjikok);  mnaK  HapOAHBCH  b LUeBMen- 
KOBHX  MopHHHHX,  i XOH  >KOAHOK)  pHCOHKOK)  H6  CXO>KHH  HB  CBOXO 
ycjiaBJienoro  aeMJiHKa,  A>Kepejia  hoxo  xBopHocxi  caMe  xyx,  na  uift 
3eMJii,  B 11  npH’poAi,  b aBunanx  11  jiioagh,  b CHJii  xpaAHHii  i b naft- 
cynacHimiH  cynacHocxi. 

y >KOAHOMy  KyxKy  3eMHoi‘  Kyjii,  3 ycieio  piaHOManixHicxK)  napoAiB, 
no6yxy  i mob,  nixxo  ne  3MO>Ke  xaK  CKaaaxH: 

A 3a  XHM  apoM 

Hojie  HpHHOBe. 

A Ha  xoMy  nojii 
HpMHOBa  MaxH 
Hpuny  B’H>Ke. 

I Hapemxi  ocxanna  UHxaxa,  hkok)  h xoxiB  6h  aaKinHHXH  ui  KopoxKi 
aaMixKM: 
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Xxocb  nepe^aB  npMBix 
(22  jiioxoro  BBeqepi) 

Meni  nonyxHMueio  Maxepi, 

JXjih  xoro,  MO>Ke,  ii;o6  xy>KHB? 

Mm,  MO>Ke,  xxo  no>KajiiB? 

Mm,  MO>Ke,  nojiio6MB? 

H HiKoro  He  saSyAy  b >KMxxi 
I HiKoro  He  spaA>Ky. 

Hxy  BeAMKy  CMAy  xpe6a  nonyBaxM  b co6i,  mo6  Aaxn  xaxy  npocxy 
i xaKy  BejiM'Ky  o6iu,HHKy! 

rioex  — H He  Bnepme  B>KH'Baio  xyx  ue  cjiobo.  Mo>Ky  me  AOAaxM  ao 
Hboro  — MOAOAHH.  Ajie  ue  niHoro  ne  Minne.  Moaoawm  noex,  ue 
XOH,  UpO  KOrO,  HeSBa>KaK)HM  Ha  HOXO  MOJIGAICXH,  mm  MO>KeMO  CKa- 
saxM  — noex. 

KHM>KKa  Mae  uasBy,  HKa  HaHSijibme  BiAUOBiAae  i"i  sMicxy,  — ‘‘Ko- 
piuHH”.  Sbyxb  noexa  — Bopnc  KopnieMKO. 

SanaM’HxaHMo  ue  Im’h. 


JleOHiA  IlepBOMaHCbKMH 


CboroAui  H BiAbHMH,  HK  sipKa 
y He6i. 


* 

KopoBa  poxH  HacxaBHAa  — 

OepeBepHyBCH  cBix: 
nacxyx  cnaxM  Jiir. 

❖ 

Hy,  reH-6o,  kohmkm,  qoMy  BiACTaexe?  — 

Ime  ryMHime  XAbocnyB  no  MOKpift  chmuI. 

A aIa  SiAH  xpMHMui  6A>KOAy  3 Biuepua  bmxhx 
I CXAB  CyUJHXM  Ha  AOAOHi. 

B CIO  MHXb,  HK  AiA  noMep, 
rioqyB, 

Hk  roAOCHo  iAe  toahihhmk. 
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“...He  SiftcH  6jiH'>Kqe  nuiftTH...”  — 
CKasajia  th  y Tejiec|)OHHy  TpySny. 

* 

H He  xjioHHH'K,  a — 6A>KijiKa, 

Th  He  AiBHHHKa,  th  — KsiTKa. 

Hk  >Ke  6yAeM0  BSHMKy  >khth? 

❖ 

ZlUycb  Beae  cannaTa 
HOMepJIOl  OHyHKH. 

❖ 

njiHBJia  XMapKa 
riOHaA  MaKOM. 

H CHHTaB: 

A TH  MHH? 

- — H THHHHHHa... 


HapeuiTi,  sjiobhb 
B’lOHa  HopHO-CHHboro: 

Tax  Tenjio  jiocKOHe  aojiohk)! 

Ta  iposKpHJiacb  pyxa  moh,  hISh  KBiTKa... 
Th  nepexoAHTia  pinny. 


* 

IToctok)  niA  bIkhom  tboim, 

Tan  rapHO  Meni 

(Tenjio  TBoe  nyio  npisb  ckao). 

* 

3a  HJiyra  mh  BSHJiHCb 
I npHopajiH  coHue, 

A B)Ke  HK  cijIH  BiAHOHHTb, 
PanTOBHH  AOm  npOHUJOB, 
SejieHHH  MicHUb  s-niA  seMAi 
JXbomsl  neAJOCTKaMH  sinmoB. 

* 

B He6i  naABAH  aopi 
I uiAy  Hin  hhcbah  He6o. 

riH'CaAH  i He  AOHHCaAH, 
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MajiioBajiH  i He  ;iOMajiK)BajiM, 

Bo  MicHUb  B He6i  ne  cbIthb, 

Bo  cepue  paHO  BCTajio, 

Bo  sacnaHe  aUpo  B>Ke  npoSyAHJio  Bo^y, 
Bo  KopoBi  cinKy  BHHic. 

❖ 

BmXOAWJIH  AITH  Ha  CTaB, 

Bmxoahjih'  AiTH  Ha  ropy. 

C'MiHJiHCb,  a jiiA  njiaxaB. 

JlaMajiwcb 

A CHiry  CTaBajio  me  Sijibme. 

TanyB  CHir... 

(Mh  AOAOMy  npwxoAWMO 
I CTaeMo  Aopocjii). 

* 

H He  BMpic  noeTOM, 

H BHpic  nOJIWHOM  ripKWM. 

I 3-niA  A>KepeJi  seivijii  nyxKoi 
KopiHHH  npaAmiB  Moix 
TopKaeTbCH  Mene. 

* 

MopHH'H  Bixep  roHAae 
Tenjii  Bii'  tboi. 

Kohhk  cnaxM  na  KaMeni  jiir. 

CoHue  6iji03y6e 
XMapui  o6jiH3ye  rySn'. 

HaxoMjieHHH  po6oToio, 

SacHyB  H B nojii  y cojiomI. 

U,BipKyH  3ajii3  y Byxo  i 36yAHiB. 

H: 

BMmHH  AOBpijia  — Mene  noMaHHJia, 
UlnaK  npHJiexiB  — bhuihio  BKpaB. 

* 

ToJIKOK)  3 hjihhkh 
rijiaTTHHKO  T06i  3amHK). 
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3ary6H'B  abI  ni/iKiBKH'  6piB  tboix 
JXji9i  qHHorocb  macTH. 

❖ 

HaH6ijibme  b ;iHTHHCTBi  jik)6hb 
PosBicyBaTb  6ijiy  rpwBy  kohb. 

A Bin  LuacjiMBO  ip^KaB... 

❖ 

naM’BTaem,  kojih  sanHTaB, 

Mh  MO>KHa  Te6e  nouijiyBaTw? 
(Bi^UBiTajiH  qepBoni  mbkh). 

❖ 

A MeTejiMKM  He  BipaTb, 
m,o  Jiiro  bIb’hjio, 

I OAH'HOKO  me  JliTaiOTb, 
UJyKaioqH  kbItok. 


* 

HKmo  Bw  He  HyjiH,  HK  ojieni  njianyTb, 
Bh  HiKoro  im,e  ne  KoxajiH. 

* 

H Te6e  nouijiyio  — 

I siB’HHe  BecHa. 

* 

npH'HuiJia  BecHa, 
riojieM  npoi'xajia. 

H B3HB  6aTir 
I nimoB  y AaJieny  CHHb, 

JXe  ropH  He6o  niAOMpafOTb; 

H niuiOB  JIO  COHUH, 

JXo  Horo  sHMOBoro  cxoBy 
I xjibO'CHyB  SaroroM, 
ni;iraHHK)HH  coHue 
I 6ijii  XMapH. 

(OpHHLUJia  Becna). 

Hkllio  moh  seMJiH  cTane  xojioahoio, 
H Harpiio  li. 
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Ctoitl  >KypaBejib  na;i  kphhh'uck) 
I,  Hi6H  AOJIK)  CBOK), 

Bi;iepueM  y Bo/iy  BMOMae. 

* 

Ctoitb  Kir 
Kpafi  BopiT 
Ta  H SHaft  co6i 
KHH>KKy  MHTae  — • 
ripo  niBHH  CTaporo, 
npo  rojiy6a  6ijioro 
I npo  MHUJKy-BTiKaHKy. 

I T3K  HOMy  rapno, 

IHo  a>K:  “Myp-Myp-Myp”. 


Tn  sipBajia  rijiKy  TepnoBy 
I Kwnyjia  b se^ieny  xpaBy. 

A Bocenn  ojiennnKa  6irjia 
I nopannjia  nory. 

* 

HnTKa  naByrnnKw  na  BycTa  To6i  cijia. 
A XTO  3HiMe  n — Birpeub  nn  n? 
BaSH'He  Jiixo  KoxannH  Hannepmoro. 

* 

JXaBan  nocKMAaeMo  nepeBH'MKH, 
nocTaBHMO  nopyn  — cnonnneMO. 

A BOHH  xan  noxo;i,HTb. 

(OpomaiocH  3 ahtmhctbom). 

* 

Po3JiHjiMCb  6epern,  noBni  noBeni, 

I AO  ce6e  KanoK  aaManHAH. 

* 

Tn  6yAa  nopna 
Hk  onen  OAiBeub, 

Hk  nin... 

(Hi6n'  H B MopniH  coponui 
Ha  nyjKOMy  BeciAJii). 
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* 

Moh  coHH^Ha  3ope, 
Zlepeea  HaMOKjm, 

A noTiM  3aMep3jiM 

I CXaJIH  CKJIHHi, 
CeiTJii  i MOBqa3Hi, 
Hk  th,  moh  HCHe, 

Hk  tm,  moh  3ope. 


H To6i  noAapyio  jiacrisKy, 

Hk  niCHK)  3 MOpHHMH  KpHJiaMH. 

Th  Meni  noAapyem  rpoaHAy. 

I HaeiTb  HK  Hac  He  CTaHe, 

Ha  HaiHHx  Morwjiax 
U,BiCTHMyTb  TpOHHAH, 

JIaCTiBKH  BOAy  HOCHTHMyrb, 

IU.06  BOHH  He  3iB’aJIH. 

3HMa  3aKiHMHAacb  cboroAHi 
(CboroAHi  TH  npHHUjjia). 

* 

B uift  KpHHHUi  BOAa  HHCTa-HHCXa,  — 
Boiocb  i cjiOBOM  n CKajiaMyxHXH... 
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Myrna  Kostash 


BABA  WAS  A BOHUNK  * 

And  so  am  I — a stranger,  despite  three  generations  in  Canada 

There  are  ways  in  which  my  grandmother  and  I are  more 
like  each  other  than  either  of  us  is  like  the  generation  between 
us — my  parents,  her  children.  Baba  is  incontestably  Ukrainian  or 
“Galician,”  as  she  called  herself  in  1914  when  she  came  to  Canada 
— it  took  the  combined  efforts  of  Old  World  intelligentsia  and 
Ukrainian-Orthodox  priests  and  her  own  Canadian-born  children 
to  persuade  her  to  discard  the  provincial  designation  “Galician” 
and  adopt  the  nationalist  “Ukrainian.”  And  I am  a Canadian. 
Unhyphenated.  She  has  acquired  enough  English  to  make  her  way 
with  shopkeepers,  busdrivers,  and  me.  I have  sponged  up  enough 
Ukrainian  to  be  courteous  with  priests,  great-aunts,  and  her.  We 
share  a mutual  but  mystified  curiosity  about  the  conditions  in 
which  the  other  was  bred  and  a respectful  astonishment  that  the 
hardship  and  bedevilment  of  the  one  life  underlie  the  jubilation 
and  ease  of  the  other,  mine.  We  are  tourists  in  each  other’s  history, 
and  conduct  ourselves  accordingly.  In  each  other’s  country,  we 
do  not  try  to  pass  as  natives. 

With  the  generation  between  us  it’s  a different  story.  Baba’s 
children  went  to  school  with  heavy  accents  (the  short  English  “e” 
was  consistently  pronounced  as  the  broad  Ukrainian  “a”  so  Ed- 
monton became  Admonton),  and  came  back  home  memorizing 
lines  from  the  Alexandra  Readers  about  Empire,  British  manliness, 
and  the  duties  of  a good  citizen  in  a democracy.  Parent  and  child 
had  to  co-exist,  but  what  was  the  one  to  make  of  the  other?  Baba 
grew  up  illiterate  under  a regime  of  Polish  landlords,  believing  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  garlic  against  mundane  evils  and  in  the 
hopelessness  of  protesting  an  arranged  marriage  with  a fellow 
villager  who  had  already  left  for  Canada  and  built  himself  a house 
to  contain  her.  Now  she  was  raising  children  who  learned  not  only 
algebra  and  grammar  but  also  notions  of  racial  inferiority  and  cul- 
tural shame.  If  her  children  ecstatically  waved  the  Union  Jack  at 
the  parade  of  George  VI  and  Elizabeth,  and  identified  passionately 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  was  not  so  much  out  of  positive 
acceptance  of  Anglo-Saxon  virtues  as  out  of  negative  repudiation 
of  their  parents’  Slavic  character,  deemed  unworthy. 


♦ Reprinted  from  Saturday  Night,  October,  1976,  by  permission  of  the 
author. 
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It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  immigrants  to  protest: 
they  had  learned  servile  behaviour  in  the  oppressively  feudal  Old 
Country.  And  there  was  a sense  of  insecurity  in  the  New,  where 
an  alien  could — by  a flip  of  the  Immigration  Act — be  deported  for 
subversive  or  immoral  behaviour,  or  even  for  being  too  poor.  No, 
Baba  bit  her  tongue  and  kept  her  own  counsel  even  when  Cana- 
dians ran  behind  her  in  the  street  bleating  at  her  back  (she  still 
wore  a sheepskin  coat),  even  when  her  children  sat  around  the 
dinner  table  teaching  her  table  manners  and  talking  to  each  other 
in  English,  making  her  a stranger  in  her  own  kitchen.  But,  she 
reminded  herself,  she  had  come  here  to  grubstake  an  economic 
existence.  Its  indignities,  she  felt,  would  ultimately  be  cancelled 
out  by  the  financial  gains  of  her  children  as  they  made  the  transi- 
tion from  peasant  to  lower  middle  class.  And  if  lack  of  respect 
for  her  Galician  habits  and  reflexes  was  the  penalty  she  had  to 
pay,  she  would  pay  it. 

However,  it  wasn’t  a simple  “lack  of  respect”  that  was  con- 
founding the  children.  All  but  the  most  opportunistic  and  craven 
of  them  endured  a muddle  of  loyalties  and  an  agony  of  appraisal 
symbolized  by  the  hyphen-shaft  of  dual  identity.  On  the  one  hand, 
their  sense  of  decency  and  their  sentiments  showed  them  that 
Baba  was  the  salt  of  the  earth.  She  worked  hard  for  little.  She 
always  fed  and  clothed  them  (“We  may  be  poor  but  we’re  clean”). 
She  encouraged  their  intellectual  appetites  even  while  she  con- 
tinued to  console  herself  with  superstitions  and  proverbs  delivered 
in  an  ungrammatical  version  of  the  Ukrainian  language.  She  formed 
part  of  the  horde  of  European  peasants  without  whom  there  would 
have  been  no  economy  on  the  prairies  except  for  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  native  hunters,  and  the  CPR.  For  all  these  things. 
Baba  was  to  be  respected  and  admired.  And  so  she  was,  sooner  or 
later. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  other  hand.  The  children  also  knew 
that  in  exchange  for  the  good  fortune  of  being  Canadian-born  they 
were  expected  to  do  the  decent  thing  and  Anglicize  themselves.  If 
the  native  born  Canadians  tolerated  the  sudden  influx  of  European 
peasants  and  all  their  strangeness,  it  was  only  because  within  a 
few  years  the  whole  tribe  was  sure  to  assimilate  and  be  indistin- 
guishable from  the  law-abiding,  orderly,  and  Protestant  Anglo- 
Saxon  Canadians  who  represented  the  acme  of  Western  culture. 
Even  the  redoubtable  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  future  founder  of  a so- 
cialist party,  was  moved  in  1909  to  confess  in  his  book  Strangers 
Within  Our  Gates  that  “the  idea  of  a homogeneous  people  seems 
in  accord  with  our  democratic  institutions  and  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare.” 
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Assimilation  was  a loaded  proposition,  however.  For  one  be- 
came “English”  only  through  a process  of  defining  “un-English” 
as  bad,  disgusting,  and  unstable.  The  trick  for  Baba’s  children  was 
somehow  to  appear  to  be  “English”  in  spite  of  the  accent,  the 
funny  clothes,  the  so-called  unpronounceable  name,  the  childhood 
memories  of  Ukrainian  food  and  music  and  festivals.  So  they 
polished  up  their  English,  changed  their  names,  joined  the  United 
Church,  moved  out  of  Eastern  European  ghettoes  and  into  suburbs, 
and  ate  turkey  on  December  25,  just  like  everybody  else.  For  this 
chameleon’s  talent  they  were  appropriately  rewarded:  they  could 
enter  the  bottom  of  the  middle  class. 

This  was  it,  then.  Baba’s  raison  d’etre:  to  raise  sons  and 
daughters  who  would  become  teachers  in  oneroom  schools  outside 
the  cities,  grain  buyers  in  Ukrainian-speaking  villages,  and  butch- 
ers in  ethnic  districts  of  the  city.  The  hyphenated  Canadians  who 
became  lawyers,  doctors,  and  professors  were  the  exceptions  that 
proved  the  rule:  the  fuss  made  about  them  within  the  ethnic  com- 
munity was  fantastic. 

And  then  an  interesting  thing  happened.  It  became  obvious 
to  these  models  of  a success  appropriate  to  their  hyphenated  status 
that  in  spite  of  all  their  attempts  to  “pass”  as  average  citizens,  the 
real  power  and  influence  in  the  country  still  resided  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  elite.  It  became  obvious  that  nobody  in  this  elite  had 
ever  been  fooled  into  thinking  Baba’s  children  were  anything  but 
the  second-class  progeny  of  Bohunks.  At  that  point,  the  children 
became  hostile.  In  their  chagrin  and  disappointment,  they  defiantly 
resurrected  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hyphen.  The  Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian  was  bom.  And  the  sub-culture  of  ethnicity  took  off. 

It  was  fuelled  by  a number  of  noisy  intellectuals  who  had 
refused,  throughout  the  pioneering  era,  to  take  their  lumps  as 
second-class  citizens.  As  lawyers,  members  of  legislatures  and 
Parliament,  schoolteachers,  and  newspaper  men  and  women  (in 
the  ethnic  press),  they  had  consistently  urged  their  compatriots 
to  insist  on  their  rights  as  Ukrainian- Canadians  and  not  as  some 
soulless,  assimilated  facsimile  of  an  Anglo-Saxon.  They  had  pres- 
sured the  Establishment  to  open  its  ranks  to  the  non-WASPs  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  huddled  among  the  farmers  and  proletariat. 
These  spokesmen  were  invariably  polite  and  suggestive  rather  than 
nasty  and  aggressive  in  their  demands,  but  they  were  sticking  out 
their  necks  while  all  about  them  were  meekly  blending  into  the 
Anglicized  woodwork.  They  are  now  vindicated,  in  their  terms  at 
least,  by  the  next  generation,  which  is  middle  class  and  acceptable 
while  also  observing  the  Ukrainian  holidays  and  keeping  their  last 
names  intact. 
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You  have  a right,  those  intellectuals  argued,  to  both  upward 
mobility  and  ethnic  identity.  But  in  the  process  of  upward  mobility 
the  Ukrainian  as  Ukrainian  vanished,  to  be  replaced  by  someone 
like  me:  someone  socialized  by  Anglo-American  institutions,  with 
English  as  a mother  tongue,  with  culture  and  values  vastly  more 
dependent  on  what  my  generation  is  doing  from  Vancouver  to 
London  than  on  the  past  accomplishments  of  desperate  muzhiks 
and  Cossacks  along  the  Dnipro  some  time  ago.  I have  to  ask  that 
first  generation  of  hyphenates:  now  that  I’m  successfully  Canadian 
— a condition  you  demanded  for  me — how  on  earth  can  I also  be 
Ukrainian?  Is  eating  pyrohy  and  claiming  William  Kurelek  as  one 
of  “ours”  all  it  takes?  If  you  mean  something  deeper,  why  are  you 
so  intent  on  being  so  innocuously  colorful? 

In  this  “ethnic  revival,”  this  cavalcade  of  pseudo-folkloric 
forms  and  sentimentalized  rituals,  the  ethnics  have  received  con- 
siderable support  from  the  very  elite  they  are  reacting  against, 
particularly  from  the  Liberal  government.  So  one  has  always  to 
ask  who  and  what  are  really  being  served  by  the  revival.  One  has, 
in  other  words,  to  remain  skeptical  of  the  ethnics’  claim  that  in 
their  picturesqueness  they  are  resisting  the  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony 
even  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  signing  the  cheques  that  make  the 
multicultural  extravaganza  possible. 

Ukrainian  Day  at  the  Vegreville  Ukrainian  Festival,  sixty 
miles  east  of  Edmonton  in  the  middle  of  a densely  Ukrainian  dis- 
trict. I have  been  ten  years  away  from  this  sort  of  intramural 
celebration,  and  I notice  some  changes.  When  I was  a girl,  I had 
been  sometimes  embarrassed  by  my  ethnic  origins.  “Greek,”  I 
would  say  to  my  friends,  “I’m  Greek,”  unwittingly  reproducing  a 
hierarchy  of  ethnic  undesirables  in  which,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
Greeks  were  less  undesirable  than  Ukrainians.  I would  have  said 
I was  German,  if  I could  have  gotten  away  with  it.  In  those  days, 
what  we  did  as  an  ethnic  collective  to  remind  each  other  where 
we  came  from  was  purely  an  introspective  and  almost  covert  act. 
A series  of  ritualized  encounters — dance,  song,  poetry,  speeches — 
in  the  church  basement  with  none  but  ourselves  as  witnesses  and 
consumers.  The  fact  that  the  rituals  were  incomprehensible  to  an 
outsider  was  the  very  essense  of  the  act,  and  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Ukrainian  language  was  evidence  of  that  introversion.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  years  later,  that  since  I didn’t  understand  the  lan- 
guage very  well  either,  I too  was  systematically  excluded,  along 
with  non-Ukrainians,  from  socialization  into  these  Ukrainian  mys- 
teries. This  more  than  anything  marked  the  gap  between  first- 
and  second-generation  Canadians. 

So,  in  Vegreville,  in  1975,  I,  second-generation  Ukrainian- 
Canadian,  socialized  Anglo-American,  English-French  bilingualist, 
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confronted  a festival  organized  from  the  consciousness  of  the  first 
generation.  I was  amazed.  It  was  obvious  that  the  first  generation 
had  grown  more  self-confident,  not  to  say  boastful,  and  was  now 
assuming  that  the  Ukrainian-Canadian  “fact”  was  of  interest  to 
all  Albertans.  No  more  church  basements  for  them;  the  festival 
was  held  at  the  exhibition  grounds.  It  was  this  generation  which 
had  erected  last  summer  a monstrous,  aluminum  pysanka  (de- 
corated Easter  egg)  near  the  Yellowhead  Highway  in  Vegreville, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  RCMP.  (How  short  their  memories  are: 
it  was  the  police  who  had  broken  up  their  hunger  marches  in  the 
1930s,  closed  down  their  Ukrainian-language  concerts,  spied  on 
them  in  their  Labour-Farmer  Temples.)  It  was  these  same  people 
who  had  scattered  throughout  Vegreville  signs  in  shop  windows 
saying  “Vitayemo,”  meaning  “Welcome,”  and  innumerable  plastic 
and  china  knick-knacks  decorated  with  Ukrainian  motifs.  They  op- 
erated concession  booths  at  the  festival  selling  kubassa-on-a-stick 
and  T-shirts  emblazoned  with  “Drink  Molson’s  Ukrainian”  and 
“Kiss  me.  I’m  Ukrainian.”  The  message  seemed  to  be  that  any- 
body could  be  a Ukrainian;  it  was  implicit  that  somebody  would 
want  to. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  message  was  only  teasing.  For 
the  core  of  the  programme  was  the  content  familiar  to  me  from 
twenty  years  ago  when  Ukrainians  were  a racial  tribe.  The  mys- 
teries were  the  same,  with  few  concessions  to  the  fact  that  now 
there  were  fewer  than  ever  pioneers  in  the  crowd  and  many  more 
third  and  fourth  generation  Canadians  (the  1971  census  lists 
580,660  Canadians  of  Ukrainian  origin).  Use  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  among  the  young  is  limited  to  “Hello,  how  are  you?”  for 
Baba’s  benefit;  their  use  of  the  culture  amounts  to  changing  out 
of  blue  jeans  and  into  ethnic  costume  because  the  dancing  is  fun 
and  easy  to  learn.  The  “National  Hymn”  was  announced  and  I was 
taken  by  surprise  that  it  wasn’t  O Canada  they  sang  but  the 
European  (and  pre-Bolshevik)  anthem.  The  Ukraine  Is  Still  Not 
Dead.  In  fact,  I was  impatient  with  this,  and  my  impatience  es- 
calated to  irritation  when  references  in  speeches  from  the  M.C. 
and  the  Alberta  minister  of  education  to  the  “mother  tongue” 
were  to  Ukrainian,  not  English. 

I watched  this  sea  of  Ukrainian-Canadians  singing  mightily, 
meaningfully,  the  patriotic  anthem  of  a country  they  have  never 
seen,  and  which,  since  their  parents’  departure,  has  become  a 
Soviet  Republic.  Their  nostalgia  is  for  a Ukraine  where  peasants 
in  gorgeously  embroidered,  hand-woven  linen  shirts  and  bright  red 
boots  eat  pyrohy  under  thatched  roofs.  Where  they  tremulously 
take  their  braided  bread  to  the  priest  for  blessing,  respect  their 
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elders,  detest  the  Jew  and  the  Catholic  Pole  (tavern-keeper  and 
landlord,  respectively),  and  die,  uncomplaining,  in  a slaughter  or 
famine.  Or  so  they  would  have  me  believe  through  their  anthems 
and  icons,  their  eulogies  and  dedications.  And  if  it  wasn’t  like  that, 
why  don’t  they  tell  me  the  truth? 

The  fact  is,  none  of  them  really  knows.  They  are  Canadian 
by  birth  and  experience,  and  their  nostalgic  zeal  is  not  meant  to 
function  as  history  but  as  mythology.  They  were  raised  and  so- 
cialized within  a racist  society  whose  message  was  that  Slavic 
farmers  and  their  families  were  “yokels.”  A columnist  in  the  Vegre- 
ville  Observer  wrote:  “In  view  of  their  education,  ideas,  moral 
standards,  and  mode  of  life,  we  justly  regard  them  as  inferiors. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  be  bossed  by  them  . . . and  it  is  unlikely 
that  white  men  in  this  Province  will  stand  for  it,”  thereby  raising 
the  proposition:  the  Ukrainian  as  nigger.  As  objects  of  slander, 
they  did  the  psychologically  normal  thing.  They  revised  their  past 
so  they’d  look  better  to  the  ruling  class.  This  had  its  happy  side- 
effects:  it  instilled  a racial  pride  where  there  had  been  apology,  a 
sense  of  worth  and  a community  where  there  had  been  self-disgust 
and  alienation.  It  offered  a position  from  which  to  dispute  the 
calumny  of  Anglo-Saxon  bigots. 

But  it  performed  a disservice  as  well.  For  one  thing,  it  gave  the 
lie  to  the  experience  of  the  pioneers  who  left  Europe  precisely  be- 
cause their  lives  there  were  intolerable,  squeezed  mercilessly  be- 
tween landlord  and  priest,  between  service  in  the  imperialist’s  army 
and  service  for  a pittance  on  his  land.  They  left  because  they  were 
hungry  and  crowded  and  had  no  pasture  for  cows  or  acres  to  in- 
herit; they  had  to  scrounge  for  firewood  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  gave  precious  food  to  the  priest  who,  overladen  with  such 
gifts,  tossed  it  to  his  pigs. 

It  gave  the  lie,  as  well,  to  their  Canadian  experience,  for  the 
mythologizing  process  extended  forward  to  the  history  of  what 
happened  to  them  in  the  New  World.  They  were  in  a double-bind. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  prettified  their  European  past  in  order  to 
maintain  dignity  in  the  face  of  racism.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
had  also  to  dress  up  their  Canadian  experiences  in  order  not  to  be 
further  oppressed  for  making  trouble  about  the  very  conditions 
they  were  protesting. 

It  was  a touchy  situation  for  them,  in  the  1930s  for  example, 
when  the  Depression  hit  only  a few  years  after  they  had  achieved 
a modicum  of  economic  security  as  farmers.  Their  first  five  years 
as  homesteaders  had  been  gruelling,  with  the  man  usually  away 
half  the  year  working  on  the  railroad  or  in  coal  mines  to  earn  some 
cash  for  the  oxen  and  plow  and  seed,  the  woman  and  children  left 
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on  the  land  to  feed  themselves,  somehow,  and  to  ward  off  illness 
and  staggering  loneliness.  By  the  time  the  husband  returned  to 
work  the  land,  his  family  had  already  cleared  an  acre  or  two  by 
hand,  and  the  first  crop  could  be  sown.  Inch  by  inch  the  bush  was 
beaten  back,  the  oxen  traded  for  horses,  the  sod  hut  abandoned 
for  a two-room  log  house.  In  the  meantime,  women  died  in  child- 
birth, children  died  of  diphtheria,  men  were  killed  in  accidents — 
the  nearest  doctor  was  still  too  far  away — crops  were  lost  to  early 
frost  and  creditors,  Ukrainian-speaking  teachers  were  dismissed 
by  the  department  of  education,  male  relatives  (holding  Austrian 
passports)  were  interned  in  camps  during  the  First  World  War, 
and  daughters  were  sent  off  to  town  to  work  as  housekeepers  in 
well-to-do  homes.  During  the  Depression,  the  Communist  Party 
was  disproportionately  successful  in  organizing  among  non-Anglo- 
Saxon  farmers  and  labourers  through  groups  like  the  Ukrainian 
Labour  and  Farmer  Temple  Association,  and  Ukrainian  com- 
munities in  Alberta  like  Myrnam  and  Hairy  Hill  and  Two  Hills 
mounted  several  farmers’  strikes  and  hunger  marches.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  Ukrainian  Communists  like  John  Boychuk 
and  Matthew  Popovich  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  “seditious 
activity,”  and  ULFTA  halls  were  shut  down. 

I make  a point  of  listing  these  catastrophes  because,  parallel 
with  them,  was  a consistent  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Ukrainian-Canadian  intelligentsia  to  muffle  the  complaints  and 
disguise  the  rebelliousness  of  their  compatriots.  English-speaking 
citizens  were  assured  that  the  Ukrainians  were  rapidly  and  en- 
thusiastically becoming  assimilated,  as  in  the  speech  of  the  lawyer, 
George  Szkwarok,  to  a Rotary  Club  in  1930:  the  Ukrainian-Cana- 
dians  “will  like  your  ways  and  customs,  and  they  will  assimilate 
them  if  they  find  them  good.  They  will  abandon  their  own  if  they 
are  bad.  They  will  learn  of  your  ideals  and  will  follow  them,”  etc. 
In  1928  a federal  member  of  Parliament,  Michael  Luchkovich, 
blamed  the  economic  problems  of  his  constituents  not  on  their 
vulnerability  to  the  excesses  of  capitalism  but  on  their  lack  of 
character;  “I  have  seen  many  run  up  a debt  and  then  leave  their 
farms  because  they  would  not  live  within  their  means.  True  pa- 
triotism, I insist  again,  also  includes  persistence  and  frugality  even 
under  trying  circumstances.”  And  my  own  great-uncle,  a com- 
munity leader  and  pedagogue,  wrote  in  the  Vegreville  Observer: 
“We  hear  quite  often  that  Ukrainians  do  not  respect  the  law  of 
this  country  ...  If  they  do  fight,  assault  or  murder  anyone  it 
would  be  their  own  countryman,  as  they  have  great  respect  for  the 
English  or  any  other  people.”  (But  not,  presumably,  for  their 
own.) 
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The  self-hatred  implied  in  these  statements  is  painful.  So  is 
the  transparent  self-abnegation  in  assurances  that  Ukrainians  “did 
not  care  for  their  own  comfort,”  that  centuries-long  exploitation 
made  them,  not  seditious,  but  “enduring,  self-reliant,  hard-working, 
and  thrifty”  and  that,  in  the  words  of  an  amateur  poet,  Michael 
Gowda: 

A new  horizon  opens  to  our  eyes 
Majestic  vistas  spread  from  shore  to  shore 
Our  new-found  home  in  a new  promised  land 
With  freedom  bordered  and  fair  justice  bound. 

One  struggles  to  imagine  the  pressures  brought  to  bear  on 
these  people  to  deny  in  such  sycophantic  prose  what  was  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  their  face:  that  immigrants  and  the  children  of  im- 
migrants had  to  sweat  and  heave  against  exploitation  for  every 
penny  of  their  prosperity  and  that,  denied  it,  not  a few  would  fight 
for  it.  One  begins  to  understand  such  “patriotism”  as  a survival 
tactic,  a manoeuvre  to  deflect  the  repressive  reflexes  of  the  ruling 
classes  against  the  grumbling  mass. 

So,  watching  them  last  summer  in  Vegreville  sing  and  dance 
and  speechify — “Such  days  as  today  are  very  valuable  for  the 
patriotism  of  this  country.  You  should  first  of  all  be  the  best  pos- 
sible Canadians  and  express  thanks  and  gratitude  to  this  country” 
— I wondered  if  this  process  was  still  in  effect.  Are  declarations 
of  Canadian  patriotism  still  a political  necessity  for  ethnics?  Fur- 
ther: where  are  the  art  forms  and  contents,  after  all  these  years 
in  Canada,  that  reflect  the  Canadian  experience?  Why  are  teen- 
agers in  1975  still  dancing  the  Arkan  and  reciting  poems  about  the 
Motherland  (“Ridna  Maty  Moya”)  and  singing  ditties  about  lin- 
den trees  they’ve  never  seen? 

The  explanation  is  that  the  Establishment  came  under  pres- 
sure during  the  1960s  from  various  dispossessed  groups,  including 
“ethnics,”  to  spread  its  power  around.  In  response,  the  federal 
government  concocted  multiculturalism  for  the  verbal  and  articu- 
late ethnic  middle  class  as  a make-believe  participation  in  power- 
broking and  a sweetener  to  help  bilingualism  go  down.  So  we  put 
on  our  costumes  and  invite  John  Munro  to  deliver  his  homilies 
about  our  “cultural  and  spiritual  values”  and  make  demands  for 
Ukrainian-English  bilingualism  on  the  grounds  of  a fallacious  com- 
parison with  Quebec,  believing  miraculously  that  such  actions 
somehow  decrease  the  distance  between  us  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Capitalist  Enterprises,  Inc.  Now  that  we  are  securely  as- 
similated into  our  appropriate  slot  in  the  vertical  mosaic — now 
that,  in  our  habits  and  speech  and  values,  we  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  mass  of  Canadians — it’s  no  skin  off  the  Establishment’s 
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collective  butt  to  toss  us  a few  dollars  for  a festival.  We’re  so  cute 
in  our  get-ups! 

We  see  ourselves  that  way,  too.  Ask  most  Ukrainian-Cana- 
dians  why  they  are  proud  of  their  heritage  and  they’ll  respond  with 
a list  of  folk  arts — Easter  eggs,  cross-stitch  embroidery,  cabbage 
rolls,  the  kolomeyka  dance — which  are  characteristically  described 
as  “colourful”  by  a society  inured  to  the  tedium  of  assembly-line 
artifacts  and  metropolitan-based  mass-culture.  The  ethnic  as  aes- 
thetic relief. 

There  is  an  irony  here,  and  it  is  that  the  skills  displayed  by 
these  folk  arts  are  themselves  largely  a product  of  North  American, 
middle-class  lifestyle;  no  peasant  woman,  either  in  the  Ukraine  or 
frontier  Alberta,  had  the  time  or  energy  to  spend  on  infinitesimally 
patterned  eggs  or  microscopically  embroidered  clothes  or  labori- 
ously braided  breads.  No  work-exhausted  farmers  had  the  leisure  to 
create  choreographed  dances  or  five-part  harmonies.  One  must 
assume  that  what  we  take  to  be  the  popular  arts  of  the  Ukrainians 
of  all  classes  and  generations  are  in  fact  either  the  crafts  of  the 
Old  World  burgher  class  or  the  contrived  and  intellectualized 
products  of  a self-conscious  Canadian  middle  class  with  the  benefit 
of  education  and  leisure  time. 

Ethnicity,  then,  is  homage  to  a variety  of  icons,  emblems  of 
who  we  imagine  ourselves  to  have  been  and  are  no  longer.  Ethnic 
culture  as  a hobby.  Aluminum  Easter  eggs,  cross-stitched  tea 
cosies,  holubsi  dished  up  in  a drive-in  restaurant:  surely  these 
aren’t  signs  of  an  indigenous  culture  crafted  from  our  experience 
within  the  stewing  pot  of  native,  nomadic  European-peasant,  and 
Anglo-Saxon-urban  ways-of-life.  They  seem  rather  to  be  transplants 
grafted  artificially  onto  a stem  of  nostalgia,  cut  off  from  its  sources 
and  able  to  survive  only  as  a carnival  souvenir. 

It  has  all  happened  so  fast.  On  the  prairie,  lifestyles  barely 
evolved  disintegrate  at  shocking  speed.  Within  the  space  of  ninety 
years  our  history  has  included  the  incarceration  of  the  Indians, 
the  surveying  of  land  into  quarter-sections,  the  cultivation  of  vir- 
gin sod,  the  erection  of  log  buildings,  churches,  and  grain  elevators, 
the  laying  down  of  track  and  spur-lines,  the  closing  down  of  spur- 
lines, the  abandonment  of  log  buildings,  churches,  and  grain  ele- 
vators, the  overlaying  of  cultivated  soil  with  cement,  and  the  sub- 
division of  quarter-sections  into  suburban  developments.  The 
people  who  dug  holes  in  the  ground  as  their  first  shelter  here  and 
walked  fifty  miles  to  Edmonton  to  get  flour  are  still  alive,  living 
in  high-rise  old-age  homes  and  shopping  at  supermarkets. 

I grew  up  in  Edmonton,  my  father  on  a homestead.  The  speed 
with  which  the  transition  was  made  from  pre-  to  post-industrial 
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culture  shows  up  in  the  pile  of  rubble  that  marks  the  place  where 
he  was  born.  The  farm  is  a ruin,  a northern  parkland  version  of  a 
post-bellum  Louisiana  plantation. 

The  road  into  the  barnyard  is  a horror  of  weeds,  a treacherous 
path  of  nettle  and  thistle.  The  barn  is  still  there  but,  oh,  such  a 
modest,  insecure  structure  compared  to  the  cavernous  building  I 
remember!  The  loft  into  which  my  father  and  uncles  pitched  bales 
of  hay  is  filtered  through  with  sunlight.  Barnswallows  pass  in  and 
out  through  holes,  and  mice  are  at  home.  The  roadway  from  the 
barn  to  the  fields,  down  which  they  drove  the  team  of  Clydesdales, 
has  reverted  now  to  the  prairie  it  w^as  hacked  from.  The  pathway 
from  the  barn  to  the  house  is  so  overgrown  with  bush  that  we 
make  our  way  through  it  now  like  Stanley  to  Livingstone.  The 
house  burned  down  several  years  ago,  after  having  been  looted  of 
junk  that  passes  now  for  antiques.  The  site  is  grassed  over.  Some- 
where to  the  right,  under  the  bushes,  is  where  the  garden  and 
flowers  used  to  grow.  Some  of  the  perennials  still  bloom.  To  the 
left  are  the  pig  sheds,  collapsed  in  their  middles,  a mess  of  weather- 
beaten wood,  silent,  hidden,  and  unregarded. 

In  one  generation  the  materials  of  daily  existence  have  become 
obsolete  and  unrecognizable.  At  the  Shandro  Ukrainian  Pioneer 
Museum  I had  to  ask  the  elderly  warden  over  and  over  again, 
“What  is  this?  What  was  it  used  for?”  as  he  handled  the  churns, 
flails,  spindles,  and  sheaf  cleaners.  They  would  have  been  familiar 
to  my  ancestors  200  years  ago.  Fifty  years  after  their  manufacture, 
they  are  mysterious  to  me. 

The  graves  I’ve  seen:  Marx,  Dumont,  El  Cid,  and  now  also  the 
resting  place  of  antecedents  who  came  and  went  with  nothing  to 
mark  their  adventure  except  tombstones  with  their  photographs 
sealed  into  the  cross — stone-faced  old  ladies  and  jaunty,  middle- 
aged  men  standing  cross-legged  in  hats  and  old  men  posed  defen- 
sively in  front  of  their  log  houses.  “This  is  me,  this  is  where  I was 
alive,  and  this  was  my  condition” — while  a mile  down  the  road  the 
homestead  decomposes.  Well,  it’s  what  they  came  here  for.  The 
disappearance  of  their  generation  and  all  its  works  into  merely 
nostalgic  memorializing  is  a measure  of  the  success  they’ve  had 
in  side-tracking  their  descendants  from  the  land,  as  much  from 
the  CPR  quarter  as  from  the  kolkhoz.  One  should  then  perhaps  be 
more  indulgent  about  the  sentimentality  surrounding  their  sacri- 
fice: heaven  forbid  that  the  ethnic  should  be  an  ingrate. 
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Nadia  Kazymyra 

TO  BEAR  (BARE)  DOUBT:  IT  ALL  STARTED  WITH  BABA 


The  image  of  Canada’s  respectable  literary  outlet  for  social 
comment  and  cultural  polemics,  Saturday  Night,  is  one  of  commit- 
ment, not  so  much  to  the  solidification  of  Canadian  cohesiveness 
but  more  so  to  the  revealing  of  that  peculiar  Canadian  distinctive- 
ness in  all  spheres  of  activity.  Saturday  Night  is  preoccupied  with 
the  Canadian  raison  d’etre.  No  doubt,  the  appearance  of  Myrna 
Kostash’s,  “Baba  was  a Bohunk”  (October,  1976),  surprised  many 
attesting  to  be  part  of  the  new  breed  of  introspective,  egocentric, 
nationalist  Canadians  who  generally  find  the  tone  of  Saturday 
Night  righteous,  positive,  correct  and  therefore  agreeable.  Much 
to  the  chagrin  of  some,  Ms.  Kostash’s  article  fails  to  meet  the 
criteria  on  all  accounts.  Disarming  are  Kostash’s  thoughts  as  she 
pokes  and  prods  at  the  fibres  permeating  the  Ukrainian  experience 
in  Canada.  Words  rise  from  the  page  and  accuse.  Ms.  Kostash 
writes  bluntly,  without  hesitancy.  The  tone  is  bitter  and  occasion- 
ally remorseful.  Questions  are  raised;  ideas  are  churned;  bewilder- 
ment and  confusion  prevail.  The  result  of  Ukrainian  immigration 
to  Canada  and  subsequent  acclimatization,  viewed  in  retrospect, 
is  not  enticing.  In  order  to  achieve  a semblance  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  social  acceptance,  the  Ukrainian,  on  many  an  occasion, 
has  sold  his  ‘soul’.  Ms.  Kostash  is  the  product  of  that  process,  left 
alienated,  anxious,  and  angry.  The  reader  is  left  in  a daze.  Satur- 
day Night  should  be  complimented. 

Ms.  Kostash  uses  the  “tools  of  effect”  skillfully — sounds  of 
gnawing,  subliminal  pain,  cushioned  by  belligerent,  defiant  tones 
of  the  protagonist  echo,  reverberating  from  word  to  word.  The 
reader  is  compelled  to  listen.  But  inspite  of  the  intensity  of  the 
emotional  expression  emanating  from  “Baba”,  what  is  there  of 
actual  substance?  The  purpose  of  writing  about  the  fate  of  Baba’s 
offspring  is  not  clear  entirely.  Is  the  commentary  devoted  solely 
to  that  of  soul  searching  and  self-analysis,  which  invites  re-exami- 
nation and  possible  re-direction?  Or  is  the  writer  concerned  with 
unravelling  the  ‘tangled’  past,  perhaps  in  hope  of  making  sense  of 
contradiction,  shedding  light  on  the  obscure,  finding  continuity  in 
fragmentation? 

If  Ms.  Kostash’s  purpose  is  to  explore  the  realm  of  “id”,  grop- 
ing for  the  “I”,  she  is  only  partially  successful.  The  reader  is  not 
satisfied  totally  nor  are  cures  found  for  the  ills  of  the  victim.  There 
is  one  achievement,  and  an  unfortunate  one,  I feel.  Kostash  suc- 
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ceeds  in  raising  the  defenseless  victim  of  insensitive  ‘Canadianiza- 
tion’  into  prominence  and  in  vocalizing  the  plight  of  the  veritable 
scapegoat.  Quite  unintentionally  I believe,  Ms.  Kostash  has  ele- 
vated the  tattered,  well-worn  sheepskin  coat  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
tyrdom. And  so  what,  the  reader  may  well  wonder,  “Kostash  has 
the  right  to  belly-ache  but  what  am  I to  do?”  Does  the  writer  wish 
to  force  the  reader  out  of  indifference  and  complacency?  Perhaps. 
But  what  can  be  expected  when  the  theme  is  not  developed  well, 
when  the  story  consists  of  generalizations  and  a loose  array  of 
events?  Confusion.  As  a result,  the  reader  may  excuse  the  writer’s 
impassioned  outburst,  relegate  her  to  the  position  of  rabblerouser 
and  generously  lavish  sympathy  with  dosages  of  pity,  to  soothe 
and  pacify.  Apologies  will  be  doled  out.  I suspect  that  Kostash  will 
hurl  them. 

By  struggling  with  her  own  identity,  I see  little  difference 
between  Baba,  her  children  and  her  children’s  children.  Neither 
has  found  his/her  niche  inspite  of  occasional  attestation  to  the 
opposite.  But  neither  has  the  average  Canadian.  Neither  has  Cana- 
dian history.  At  any  given  point  in  time  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  discussion  surrounding  the  Canadian  destiny  has 
grappled  with  the  maintenance  of  British  tradition,  the  north- 
south  continentalist  view,  the  myth  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
and,  when  these  theories  proved  limited  in  scope,  the  concept  of 
‘unity  in  diversity’  became  popular.^  Certainly  the  dilemma  of  the 
second  generation  is  not  a new  one.  It  is  a subject  which  has 
evoked  considerable  interest  among  sociologists  (Nathan  Glazer, 
Frank  G.  Vallee,  Nathan  Keyfitz)  as  well  as  writers  of  fiction — a 
good  example  is  John  Marlyn’s  Under  the  Ribs  of  Death  (Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  reprint,  1971). 

What  makes  Myrna  Kostash’s  case  special  and  different? 
Some  could  answer,  nothing.  Yet  she  has  taken  the  time  to  think, 
to  question  rather  than  to  accept.  She  is  in  search  of  answers.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ukrainian  background 
linger  on,  molesting  her  mind.  She  may  not  like  the  form  of  frag- 
mentary cultural  survival  as  she  has  come  to  view  it  in  Western 
Canada,  but  it  is  there.  Together  with  this  “two  bit  vaudeville 
act”,  Kostash  is  perturbed  by  the  effects  of  rapid  industrialization 


1 Canadian  intellectual  history  has  not  been  a subject  of  great  interest. 
Only  recently,  in  the  last  decade,  has  some  progress  been  made  to  under- 
stand late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  ideas  dominant  in  Cana- 
da. See  Carl  Berger,  The  Sense  of  Power.  Studies  in  the  Ideas  of  Canadian 
Imperialism,  1867-1914  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1970)  and 
S.E.D.  Shortt,  The  Search  for  an  Ideal.  Six  Canadian  Intellectuals  and  their 
Convictions  in  an  Age  of  Transition  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1976). 
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on  prairie  society  and  the  transition  of  the  one  time  peasant 
Ukrainian  to  the  more  affluent,  comfortable  position  within  an 
increasingly  secure  middle  class.  Ethnicity,  for  some  reason  (it 
leaves  Kostash  baffled)  has  become  a popular  fad  since  the  late 
1960’s.  Its  form  of  expression  irritates  the  writer — “aluminum 
Easter  eggs,  cross-stitched  tea  cosies,  holubsi  [sic]  dished  up  in 
drive-in  restaurants.”  Kostash  maintains  that  ethnicity  is  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a lie — “homage  to  a variety  of  icons,  emblems  of  who 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  have  been  and  are  no  longer” — but  far 
worse  is  the  fact  that  this  pop  art  version  of  Ukrainian  culture  is 
“either  the  crafts  of  the  Old  World  burgher  class  or  the  contrived 
and  intellectualized  products  of  a self-conscious  Canadian  middle 
class  with  the  benefit  of  education  and  leisure  time.”  Profiting  from 
this  showcase  display  is  not  the  Ukrainian  but  the  power  structure, 
the  “Establishment”,  “the  board  of  directors  of  Capitalist  Enter- 
prises, Inc.”  The  Ukrainian  is  serving  the  needs  of  the  ruling  elite, 
as  well  as  its  own. 

At  times  Kostash  is  like  an  empty  wind  bag,  with  an  inclina- 
tion for  throwing  easy  rhetoric.  Far  too  often  questions  pertaining 
to  social  alienation,  class  stratification,  mass  conformity  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation  have  found  their  answers  in  ‘catch-alF  cliches. 
Rather  than  studying  in  totality  the  cultural  background,  social 
relations,  economic  and  political  behavior  of  the  ordinary  human 
being,  which  would  increase  the  writer’s  appreciation  of  the  first 
and  second  generation’s  dilemma,  Kostash  relies  on  the  ‘patch- 
work  technique’,  stringing  together  a hodge-podge  of  disparate 
ideas.  (Unfortunately,  Canadian  working-class  history  has  nothing 
comparable  to  Edward  Thompson’s  Making  of  the  English  Work- 
ing Class  or  Eugene  Genovese’s  Roll  Jordan  Roll:  The  World  the 
Slaves  Made.) 

Granted,  Ms.  Kostash’s  article  was  not  intended  to  be  a mas- 
sive work  on  the  history  of  Ukrainians  in  Canada,  but  it  does  give, 
in  capsule  form,  something  of  what  happened  to  the  Ukrainians 
in  the  past.  In  fact  I would  suggest  what  the  writer  had  tried  to 
do  is  to  present  an  introduction  to  her  “700  page  manuscript”, 
“a  veritable  balloon  of  an  enterprise”  concerned  with  Ukrainians 
in  Canada. 

What  I’m  trying  to  do  is  several  things  at  once:  tell  the  story 
of  a generation  barely  examined  beyond  the  recitation  of 
success  stories;  highlight  events  generally  ignored,  trivialized 
or  mystified  in  the  ethnic  histories  (internments  during  the 
Wars,  farmers’  strikes,  activities  of  the  Communist  Party); 
emphasize  neglected  topics  (work,  women,  Anglicization, 
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anti-clericalism,  fascist  nationalism);  dispute  the  points  of 
view  of  those  ethnics  who  would  rather  be  agreeable  than 
right;  develop  a critique  of  multicultualism  [sic] ; and  figure 
out  what,  if  anything,  delineates  “ethnic”  consciousness  from 
that  of  class,  sex,  race  and  religion.^ 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  writer  attempted  to  cover  too  much 
ground  without  proper  basis. 

I feel  that  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  present  state  of  Ukrainian  society  in  Western  Canada,  that 
Ms.  Kostash  should  have  attempted  to  detach  herself  from  her 
own  experience  (I  cannot  tell  which  is  more  important  or  more 
central  in  the  article,  Kostash’s  identity  crisis  or  the  fate  of  Ukrai- 
nians on  the  Prairies),  put  aside  the  accusations,  and  with  a degree 
of  sensitivity  and  tolerance  delved  into  the  past  to  examine  what 
happened — not  only  the  fact,  but  also  the  nuance.  Knowledge  of 
nineteenth  century  Ukrainian  history  with  respect  to  cultural  de- 
velopment, political  expression  and  nationalist/socialist  percep- 
tions is  imperative;  immigration  did  not  curtail  Old  World  ties  nor 
were  behaviour  patterns  completely  altered.  The  contention  of  the 
writer  that  all  that  existed  in  Halychyna  or  Bukovyna  can  be  sum- 
marized in  one  word,  “misery”,  points  to  a lack  of  study  and  sub- 
mission to  simplicity. 

I find  Ms.  Kostash’s  individual  examples  from  Canadian  his- 
tory acceptable,  but  the  manner  of  presentation,  the  sequence  of 
events,  appear  to  be  grounded  in  sensationalism.  Almost  in  one 
sweeping  motion,  Kostash  presents  her  version  of  the  Ukrainian 
experience,  pointing  to  the  initial  hardships  of  homesteading,  in- 
ternment camps  during  World  War  I,  the  mushrooming  of  the 
ULFTA,  the  mediocrity  of  Ukrainian  politicians  and  the  “singing 
of  ditties  about  linden  trees”  in  1975.  Kostash  overlooks  the  effects 
of  the  second  and  third  wave  of  Ukrainian  immigration;  it  is  as 
though  all  Ukrainians  in  the  1970’s  act  alike,  particularly  in  re- 
sponse to  the  government  policy  of  multiculturalism.  It  appears, 
almost,  as  if  the  writer  is  incapable  of  recognizing  subtleties — all 
is  either  black  or  white.  For  example,  in  order  to  understand  the 
past,  it  is  imperative  to  study  the  composition  of  the  Ukrainians 
and  the  development  of  their  attitudes  and  ideas  as  part  of  social 
stratification,  so  dependent  on  the  impact  of  the  economy,  events 
in  Europe,  Uanadianization’,  and  above  all,  the  effects  of  immigra- 
tion. Ukrainians  are  not  homogeneous  in  thought  and  action,  hence 
the  difficulty  in  comprehending  them. 


2 Myrna  Kostash,  “Questions  About  Ethnics:  An  Open  Letter  from 
Edmonton”,  This  Magazine,  January-February,  1977. 
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My  criticisms  aside.  Inspite  of  the  shortcomings  of  “Baba  was 
a Bohunk”,  Myrna  Kostash’s  ideas  cannot  be  dismissed  light- 
heartedly.  She  has  succeeded  in  compelling  her  readers  to  react. 
Few  can  remain  indifferent.  You  either  applaud  or  throw  stones. 
That  is  no  mean  feat  for  Kostash. 
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Roma  Franko 

OF  AMBITION,  BABAS  AND  BOHUNKS 


The  title  of  Myrna  Kostash’s  article,  standing  as  it  does  on 
an  entire  half  page,  hits  the  reader  squarely  in  the  face;  “Baba 
was  a Bohunk.  And  so  am  I — a stranger,  despite  three  generations 
in  Canada.”  If  this  is  a writer’s  gimmick  intended  to  catch  the 
reader’s  attention,  it  certainly  succeeds  in  my  case.  I quickly  count 
off  the  generations  in  my  family:  my  grandparents  arrived  in 
Canada  from  Ukraine  in  1900;  my  father  was  born  a couple  of 
years  later  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Saskatchewan;  I am  a 
native  Saskatchewanian;  and,  if  I count  my  two  sons,  that  gives 
us  four  generations  in  this  country. 

The  catchy,  alliterative  phrase  of  the  main  title  and  the 
thought-provoking  subtitle  continue  to  intrigue  me.  Obviously  I 
am  of  the  same  generation  as  Myrna  Kostash.  Am  I a stranger  in 
my  own  land  despite  three  generations  in  Canada?  Was  my  baba 
a bohunk?  Am  I a bohunk?  What  is  a bohunk? 

More  recent  editions  of  the  College  Edition  of  Webster’s  New 
World  Dictionary  do  not  include  the  word.  The  misguided  com- 
pilers must  have  assumed  that  the  term  had  fallen  out  of  usage.  A 
1957  edition  yields  the  following  information:  “bohunk  (bo’hunk), 
n.  [prob.  Bohemian  and  Hungarian]  [Slang],  1.  a person  from 
east  central  Europe.  2.  any  unskilled  laborer;  especially  one  from 
east  central  Europe.  Vulgar  term  of  prejudice  and  contempt.” 

Stifling  my  immediate  reaction  of  anger  and  incredulity,  I 
reread  the  definition.  Yes,  my  grandparents,  like  those  of  Miss 
Kostash,  and  of  my  husband,  and  of  many  other  Canadians,  did 
come  from  Ukraine  which  is  indeed  in  east  central  Europe.  The 
first  definition,  then,  although  rooted  in  slang,  would  seem  to  fit. 
Turning  now  to  the  second  statement  I ask  myself  if  my  grand- 
parents could  be  considered  unskilled  labourers.  Hardly.  They 
were  farmers  and  good  ones  at  that,  if  one  takes  into  account  the 
acres  upon  acres  of  brushland  that  they  brought  under  cultivation 
with  the  simplest  of  implements.  So,  unless  one  concludes  that  all 
farmers  of  yesterday  and  today  are  unskilled  labourers,  the  second 
definition  falls  by  the  board.  I ponder  now  the  use  of  the  word 
bohunk  as  a vulgar  term  of  disrespect.  I know  that  the  first  im- 
migrants from  eastern  Europe  were  treated  with  prejudice  and 
contempt.  Their  strange  dress,  their  different  way  of  life,  and  their 
inability  to  communicate  in  English  inevitably  made  them  objects 
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of  ridicule  and  scorn.  If  I had  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
this  before,  I have  a clearer  picture  of  it  now  as  I see  the  same 
process  being  repeated  with  other  immigrant  groups  in  Canada 
in  1977. 

But,  good  heavens!  Much  as  I sympathize  (retroactively, 
though  it  may  be)  with  my  grandparents,  am  I to  assume  that  I 
and  my  children  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  heirs  not  only  to  their 
invaluable  contribution  to  Canada  but  also  to  the  degrading  term 
that  some  misguided  souls  saw  fit  to  fling  at  them?  Why  would 
someone  of  my  generation  want  to  bring  back  into  currency  this 
pejorative  and  tired  old  label?  I begin  to  read  the  article  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  provide  me  with  an  explanation. 

After  reading  the  article  for  the  first  time,  I am  left  with  the 
most  distasteful  impression  that,  in  her  desire  to  gain  Instant 
Recognition,  Myrna  Kostash  has  resorted  to  cheap  and  oppor- 
tunistic journalism.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  churned 
out  a controversial  piece  of  writing  by  trading  in  on  her  ethnic 
background.  After  a second  reading,  I see  more  clearly  the  writer’s 
confused  state  of  mind  and,  while  I can  sympathize  with  her,  I 
wonder  why  some  fuzzy-minded  editor  permitted  her  to  inflict  her 
neuroses  on  the  Canadian  reading  public.  A third  reading,  coupled 
with  a sincere  desire  to  understand  this  troubled  woman,  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  article  is  the  cathartic  outpouring 
of  a reflective  individual  who  is  trying  desperately  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  who  she  is. 

In  her  obvious  longing  to  be  included  among  the  upwardly 
mobile  in  our  Canadian  society,  Myrna  Kostash  feels  it  incumbent 
upon  herself  to  state  emphatically  in  the  first  paragraph  of  her 
article:  “And  I am  a Canadian.  Unhyphenated.”  Having  categori- 
cally rejected  the  hyphenated  condition,  she  feels  justified  in  lay- 
ing claim,  further  on,  to  being  “successfully  Canadian.”  A few 
paragraphs  later,  however,  she  does  an  about-face:  “So  in  Vegre- 
ville,  in  1975,  I second-generation  Ukrainian- Canadian...”  Stand- 
ing in  direct  contradiction  to  all  of  her  statements  is,  of  course,  the 
title  of  her  article  in  which  she  refers  to  herself  as  a bohunk  and 
a stranger  in  her  own  country. 

If  Myrna  Kostash  seems  to  be  confused  as  to  whether  or  not 
she  is  successfully  Canadian,  an  unhyphenated  Canadian,  a hy- 
phenated Canadian,  a bohunk,  or  a stranger  in  her  own  land,  and 
if,  in  some  instances  she  includes  herself  within  the  community 
of  Canadians  of  Ukrainian  origin  by  using  the  pronoun  “we”, 
while  at  other  times  she  excludes  herself  by  saying  “they”,  she  is 
no  less  confused  about  many  of  the  other  topics  that  she  raises  in 
her  article. 
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Within  the  space  alloted  to  me  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
all  of  the  issues  raised  by  Myrna  Kostash.  Before  dealing  with 
some  of  them,  I would  like  to  make  a few  general  comments.  First 
of  all,  in  reading  her  article,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  Myrna 
Kostash  is  oversimplifying  matters  by  concentrating  solely  on  the 
first  wave  of  Ukrainian  immigrants  who  settled  in  Western  Canada 
as  pioneer-farmers  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  whose  descen- 
dants by  now  extend  into  the  third,  fourth  and  even  fifth  genera- 
tions. She  neglects  to  take  note  of  the  infusion  of  Ukrainians  from 
the  semi-professional  and  professional  classes  who  arrived  in  Cana- 
da during  the  interwar  years  and  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  In  an  article  such  as  hers,  the  influence  of  these 
two  groups  should  have  been  taken  into  account. 

Secondly,  throughout  the  article  there  is  a tendency  to  strive 
for  a calculated  effect  rather  than  for  accuracy.  While  Miss 
Kostash  is  simply  following  the  fad  of  our  day  by  attempting  to 
evoke  emotional  rather  than  rational  responses  within  her  readers, 
it  is  annoying,  for  example,  not  to  have  the  dates  provided  for 
poems  or  for  quotations  from  newspapers  so  that  some  sense  of 
historical  perspective  can  be  achieved  by  the  reader.  This  disregard 
for  facts  is  accompanied  by  a certain  carelessness  in  her  choice  of 
words;  thus,  some  very  real  tragedies  in  terms  of  human  lives  are 
contained  within  the  same  list  as  the  shutting  down  of  UFTLA 
halls  during  the  Second  World  War  and,  thereafter,  all  of  these 
events  are  referred  to  on  an  equal  basis  as  catastrophes.  The 
“creative”  style  of  journalism  indulged  in  by  Myrna  Kostash  is 
perfect,  of  course,  for  delivering  sarcastic  slams  at  any  individual, 
group  or  institution  that  comes  within  a writer’s  purview  and  the 
abovementioned  lady  proves  in  this  article  that  she  is,  without  a 
doubt,  a past  master  at  this  form  of  writing. 

Thirdly,  Miss  Kostash  should  have  researched  her  topics 
more  thoroughly  prior  to  embarking  upon  the  writing  of  her 
article.  Asking  an  elderly  warden  at  a Pioneer  Museum  about  farm 
implements  and  artifacts  was  a good  idea.  It  should  have  been 
complimented  by  visits  to  Ukrainian  Folk  Arts  Museums  where 
knowledgeable  curators  (many  of  whom  are  recent  university 
graduates)  could  have  provided  Miss  Kostash  with  accurate  and 
detailed  information  about  the  historical  development  of  the  vari- 
ous brilliant  art  forms  found  in  different  regions  of  Ukraine.  In 
her  article  Miss  Kostash  claims  that  the  popular  art  forms  of  the 
Ukrainians  are  “the  contrived  and  intellectual  product  of  a self 
conscious  Canadian  middle  class  with  the  benefit  of  education  and 
leisure  time.”  I am  curious  if  she  would  include  within  this  same 
category  the  artistic  creations  of  other  cultural  groups,  such  as. 
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for  example,  the  Scottish  tartans,  Indian  headdresses  and  Eskimo 
carvings. 

In  her  article  Miss  Kostash  decries  the  absence  of  art  forms 
and  contents  that  “after  all  these  years  in  Canada  reflect  the 
Canadian  experience.”  At  the  same  time  she  disparages  the  per- 
petuation of  traditional  art  forms.  Is  there  not  a contradiction 
here?  Is  it  possible  for  new  forms  of  artistic  expression  to  grow  in 
a vacuum?  Does  one  not  have  to  be  steeped  in  one’s  past  in  order 
to  have  a wellspring  upon  which  one’s  creative  talents  can  draw? 
Obviously  it  will  not  be  the  Myrna  Kostashes,  those  who  have 
repudiated  their  heritage  and  who  have  tried  (try?)  to  pass  as 
Greek  or  German,  who  will  be  the  moving  spirits  of  the  cultural 
renaissance  that  all  of  us  would  wish  for  Canada.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  old  forms  into  a new  and  unique  expression  of  the 
Canadian  experience  will  be  wrought  by  those  who  are  able  to 
combine  the  freshness  and  originality  of  their  vision  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  their  past.  Indeed,  some  of  these  art 
forms  have  already  begun  to  emerge  at  both  the  folk  and  classical 
levels  and  the  results  are  most  refreshing  and  encouraging. 

On  the  one  hand.  Miss  Kostash  takes  umbrage  at  the  very 
thought  of  those  times  when  the  Ukrainian  language  was  used 
exclusively  at  Ukrainian  functions  in  Canada.  To  her  way  of  think- 
ing this  state  of  affairs  was  grossly  unfair  as  it  served  to  exclude 
from  these  activities  all  those  who  did  not  speak  Ukrainian.  Is  it 
possible  that  she  would  have  preferred  to  have  excluded  those  who 
knew  little  or  no  English  from  participation  in  their  own  meetings, 
concerts  and  “intramural  celebrations”?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increasingly  popular  Ukrainian  festivals  to  which  all  Canadians 
have  ready  and  easy  access  seem  to  be  equally  unappealing  to  her. 
Perhaps  if  Miss  Kostash  were  to  share  with  her  readers  her  idea 
as  to  how  things  should  be  done  we  would  all  stand  to  benefit  from 
it.  (And  should  her  idea  not  suit  us,  how  easy  and  satisfying  it 
would  be  to  criticize  it  from  a distant  vantage  point!) 

Perhaps  I am  being  too  hard  on  Miss  Kostash.  In  a way  I 
feel  sorry  for  her.  She  seems  to  be  someone  who  is  searching  for 
her  roots  but  who  is  unable  to  reach  them  across  the  barrier  of 
language.  It  is  at  moments  such  as  this  that  I say  to  myself: 
“There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  my  parents, 
go  I.”  For,  although  my  parents  never  thought  of  themselves  as 
“noisy  intellectuals,”  they  did,  nevertheless,  provide  me  with  the 
key  to  my  cultural  heritage.  And,  irritating  as  it  may  be  to  Miss 
Kostash,  my  husband  and  I have  seen  to  it  that  the  “mother 
tongue”  of  our  sons  is  Ukrainian  so  that  they  too  may  have  access 
to  what  is  rightfully  theirs. 
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While  the  whole  concept  of  multiculturalism  seems  to  meet 
with  Myrna  Kostash’s  disfavour,  she  fails  to  realize  that  she  herself 
is  living  proof  of  the  salutary  effect  that  this  program  is  having 
on  the  entire  country.  I am  not  referring  now  to  the  “few  dollars” 
that  are  tossed  by  the  Establishment  to  cultural  groups  for  their 
colourful  festivals.  After  all,  our  particular  group  has  survived  in 
Canada  for  75  years  without  any  handouts  and  it  still  relies  mainly 
upon  its  own  resources.  In  this  instance  I am  referring  to  the 
awakening  interest  in  their  heritage  on  the  part  of  those  who  grew 
up  in  homes  or  communities  that  were  on  the  periphery  of  cul- 
turally-oriented activities.  All  of  a sudden  it’s  “in”  to  be  an  ethnic, 
and  the  amount  of  talent  and  energy  that  is  being  released  as  a 
result  of  this  acceptance  is  already  changing  the  very  fabric  of 
our  nation.  Multiculturalism  may  have  been  designed  as  “a  sweet- 
ener to  help  bilingualism  go  down,”  but  it  may  well  end  up  as 
the  entire  cake  with  bilingualism  serving  as  a filler  between  the 
many  different  layers. 

In  her  article  Miss  Kostash  has  been  critical  of  many  aspects 
of  the  Ukrainian  community  in  Canada,  but,  since  she  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  examining  it,  I have  a feeling  that  she  is 
closer  to  it  now  than  she  ever  was  before.  I would  like,  therefore, 
to  end  my  response  to  her  article  by  saying  to  her:  “Welcome 
home,  Myrna.  At  the  moment  you  may  well  be  a “second-genera- 
tion Ukrainian-Canadian,  socialized  Anglo-American,  English- 
French  bilingualist,”  but  with  any  luck  at  all,  you  will  soon  be 
trilingual  and  the  hyphenated  Anglo-American  part  of  you  will 
be  replaced  by  a new  sense  of  what  it  means  to  be  Canadian. 

University  of  Toronto 
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RESPONSE 

If  nothing  else,  I seem  to  have  hit  some  raw  nerve  endings. 
When,  purporting  to  be  detachedly  critical  in  contrast  to  my  own 
“emotionalism”,  Kazymyra  and  Franko  offer  up  largely  personal 
attacks  and  snide  innuendoes,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
issue  of  re-examining  the  official  version  of  our  Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian  history  goes  beyond  the  serenity  of  scholarship  and  close  to 
where  we  live:  our  private  passions.  How  else  to  explain  that  my 
alleged  “neuroses”  and  “subliminal  pain”  got  into  the  discussion? 
And  I detect  rather  unscholarly  tones  of  resentment  and  sarcasm 
in  the  suggestion  that  I was  basely  motivated  in  writing  the  article: 
in  defense  of  myself,  allow  me  to  point  out  that,  as  an  established 
journalist,  I am  not  in  need  of  “Instant  Recognition”  and  that, 
as  regards  a “longing”  to  be  upwardly  mobile,  let  her  who  is  with- 
out sin,  etc. 

Not  I but  the  editor  of  Saturday  Night  was  responsible  for 
the  title  of  the  piece  and  the  cut-lines.  As  for  the  use  of  the  word 
“bohunk”,  I agree  that  it  is  possibly  incendiary  but  I use  it  the 
same  way  blacks  use  “nigger”  and  feminists,  “bitch”.  That  is,  to 
reappropriate  it  from  the  mouths  of  our  detractors  and  render 
it  innocuous. 

I am  not  and  have  never  advertised  myself  as  a “scholar”.  As 
a popular  journalist,  I write  speculatively,  opinionatedly,  and  per- 
sonally as  well  as  authoritatively.  A political  lesson  of  the  Sev- 
enties has  been  to  learn  that  the  “personal  is  political”  and  there- 
fore the  evocation  of  emotional  as  well  as  rational  responses  in 
readers  is  absolutely  valid.  Further,  it  is  inconsistent  to  accuse 
me  of  failing  to  study  “in  totality  the  cultural  background...”  etc. 
(this  would  be  the  work  of  a whole  committee  of  scholars)  at  the 
same  time  as  accusing  me  of  having  attempted  too  much!  Kazy- 
myra asks:  which  is  more  important,  “Kostash’s  identity  crisis  or 
the  fate  of  Ukrainians  on  the  Prairies?”  I ask:  how,  in  the  name 
of  what  my  article  was  about,  can  the  two  be  separated?  As  for 
detaching  myself  from  my  own  experience,  it  was  precisely  the 
attempt  to  do  that  when  I was  much  younger  that  led  me  to 
believe,  quite  falsely,  that  the  fate  of  Ukrainians  on  the  prairies 
had  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

I am  chastized  for  things  I never  said.  I never  said  that  “all 
that  existed”  in  Ukraine  was  “misery”.  My  point  was  to  counter 
the  idealized  pictures  of  Ukrainian  life  that  are  passed  on  to  us. 
I never  said  that  Ukrainians  are  “homogeneous  in  thought  and 
action”.  My  point  was  precisely  the  opposite:  to  suggest  that  there 
are  points  of  view  other  than  those  of  the  Ukrainian-Canadian 
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elite.  I do  not  “disparage”  traditional  art  forms,  merely  the  notion 
that  what  we  celebrate  in  Canada  as  “traditional”  does  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  interviewees  in  the  Two  Hills  area, 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  art  forms  practised  by  their  im- 
migrant parents.  I do  not  “take  umbrage  at  the  very  thought”  of 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Ukrainian  language  among  Ukrainian- 
Canadians.  I was  simply  pointing  out  that,  without  the  language, 
one  is  pretty  much  exiled  from  the  ethnic  “mysteries”.  Of  course 
one  has  to  be  “steeped  in  one’s  past  in  order  to  have  a well-spring” 
of  creativity!  My  point  is  that  for  a second-generation  Canadian 
that  well-spring  is  likelier  to  be  filled  from  North  American  rather 
than  European  sources.  The  “whole  concept”  of  multiculturalism 
does  not  meet  with  my  “disfavour”,  merely  the  version  of  it  pub- 
licized by  the  Liberal  Party  and  its  sympathizers  among  the 
Ukrainian-Canadians.  Finally,  the  notion  that  those  misfortunes 
which  befell  left-wing  Ukrainian-Canadians  are  somehow  not  the 
human  equivalent  of  misfortunes  experienced  by  the  rest  of  the 
community  I find  repugnant  and  vicious. 

As  for  my  “bitterness”  and  “alienation”  and  Franko’s  pity, 
let  me  say  that,  in  the  course  of  writing  my  book,  the  attempt  I 
made  to  go  beyond  the  conventional  wisdoms  of  ethnic  history 
and  to  fill  in  the  empty  spaces  left  by  idealized  and  self-serving 
versions  of  our  history  in  this  country  has  been  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing and  joyful  work  of  my  life.  If  I have  felt  despair,  it  was  before 
I took  up  this  work:  the  despair  of  someone  who  could  find  no 
common  ground  with  the  Ukrainian-Canadian  establishment’s 
tendency  to  revise  the  past,  pass  on  an  attenuated  and  bowdlerized 
culture  and  demand  for  the  community  only  a piece  of  an  unsatis- 
factory pie.  If  that  was  the  only  way  to  be  “ethnic”,  then  I refused 
it.  My  articles  and  book  are  by  way  of  finding  another  way. 

Myrna  Kostash 
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GUIDES  TO  RESEARCH  IN  UKRAINIAN  STUDIES 


The  following  two  articles  by  M.  Boshyk  and  K.  Huy  tan  are  the  first 
in  a projected  series  to  appear  in  this  journal  which  would  provide  in- 
formation and  suggestions  to  scholars  and  students  of  Ukrainian  studies 
about  archival  and  other  source  materials  available  in  this  feld  through- 
out the  world.  Articles  providing  information  about  private  and  public 
collections  in  Eastern  ( U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia)  and  Western 
Europe  ( Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Finland ) from  students  and 
scholars  who  have  utilized  these  repositories  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Similarly,  descriptions  of  the  holdings  of  private,  personal  and  institu- 
tional archives  and  libraries  in  North  America  are  equally  welcome.  We 
invite  contributions  from  our  readers  to  this  invaluable  and  necessary 
section. 


A NOTE  ON  SOVIET  DISSERTATIONS: 

GUIDE  TO  AVTOREFERATY 

Trying  to  obtain  unpublished  Soviet  dissertations  can  be  a 
frustrating  affair  for  those  scholars  who  do  not  have  access  to 
Soviet  libraries  as  well  as  for  those  who  do,  but  find  they  are 
allowed  to  read  a maximum  of  approximately  twelve.  The  problem 
of  gaining  access  to  them  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Soviet  dissertations  cannot  be  obtained  by  libraries  in  the  West. 
These  circumstances  force  the  western  scholar  to  look  for  a sub- 
stitute, and  although  the  procedure  involved  is  a lengthy  one,  it 
can  be  worthwhile.  The  key  to  finding  the  results  of  a Soviet 
author’s  research  lies  in  the  use  of  dissertation  abstracts  called 
“avtoreferaty.” 

Soviet  dissertations  are  divided  into  two  categories;  the  kan- 
dydat  nauk  degree  and  the  doktorat  nauk  degree.  The  former 
requires  at  least  three  years  study  after  the  five  year  undergradu- 
ate period  and  falls  somewhere  between  the  American  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.,  coming  closer  to  the  Ph.D.,  while  the  latter,  considered  to 
be  on  a higher  level,  is  awarded  only  to  a very  small  percentage 
of  scholars  who  are  well  established  in  their  field.^  Candidates  for 
these  degrees  have  certain  requirements  to  fulfill  in  order  to  be 
successful,  and  these  are  of  direct  relevance  and  benefit  to  the 
Western  researcher. 


1 Eleanor  Buist,  “Soviet  Dissertation  Lists  since  1934’’,  The  Library 
Quarterly,  v.  33,  no.  2.  1963,  p.  193  and  Thomas  F.  Mag-ner,  Soviet  Disser- 
tations for  Advanced  Degrees  in  Russian  Literature  1934-1962,  (Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  1966),  p.  2. 
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One  requirement  is  that  a copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Lenin  State  Library  in  Moscow  or  in  the  Central  Medical 
Library.  Another,  established  towards  the  end  of  1948,  is  that  the 
author  must  write  and  publish  separately  an  abstract  of  the  thesis 
(which  varies  in  length  from  approximately  15  to  60  pages).  A 
further  requirement,  brought  into  practice  in  1957,  obliges  the 
candidate  to  publish  the  substance  of  the  thesis  in  the  form  of 
monographs  or  articles  before  submitting  it  for  defence."  This 
means  that  avtoreferaty  published  in  the  last  two  decades  should 
contain  references  to  these  published  materials. 

An  avtoreferat  contains  an  outline  of  the  author’s  method- 
ology and  materials  used,  and  provides  a summary  of  his  argu- 
ments and  conclusions.  More  important,  and  this  is  the  main  bene- 
fit of  an  abstract,  is  the  list  of  publications  at  the  end  indicating 
articles  which  embody  the  substance  of  the  thesis.  It  is  these 
articles  one  must  turn  to  as  a substitute  for  the  total  work.  Avto- 
referaty are  generally  available  through  Inter-Library  Loan,  but, 
according  to  informed  library  sources,  can  take  anywhere  from 
about  six  weeks  to  ten  months  to  obtain. 

How  to  trace  avtoreferaty  ^ 

The  most  useful  reference  work  is  the  Knizhnaia  letopis,  a 
weekly  national  bibliography.  Abstracts  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
each  weekly  issue  from  1955  through  1960.  In  1961,  however,  they 
begin  to  appear  in  a separate  monthly  supplement  to  the  Knizh- 
naia letopis,  the  Dopolnitelnyi  vypusk.  Throughout  the  1960’s  and 
1970’s  avtoreferaty  are  conveniently  listed  in  a separate  section 
of  the  supplement,  under  the  appropriate  subtitle  e.g.  history, 
philology,  mathematics,  et  cetera.  The  exception  is  1962,  when 
avtoreferaty  were  entirely  omitted  in  all  the  issues.  Abstract  en- 
tries include  the  following  information:  author,  title,  publication 
details  of  the  abstract,  number  of  pages,  university  or  institute 
at  which  the  thesis  was  defended,^  and  on  occasion  the  page  listing 
published  titles. 

In  the  Dopolnitelnyi  vypusk  avtoreferaty  are  not  listed  by 
Republic.  Instead,  avtoreferaty  of  dissertations  produced,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Ukrainian  universities  on  Ukrainian  topics  are  included 


2 M.  A.  J.  Gollop,  “Avtoreferaty”,  Sbornik,  No.  2,  (Leeds,  1976),  p.  57. 

3 For  those  researching  in  Soviet  libraries,  a short  description  of  the 
location  of  dissertation  catalogs  is  provided  by  Patricia  Grimstead  in 
Archives  and  Manuscript  Repositories  in  the  USSR.  (Princeton,  1972),  pp. 
377-78.  Professor  Grimstead  also  has  a similar  volume  on  Soviet  Ukrainian 
repositories  ready  for  publication. 

■1  Gollop,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 
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with  all  the  other  entries,  that  is,  according  to  the  field  of  study. 
There  is,  however,  a separate  publication  for  abstracts  of  disserta- 
tions produced  only  in  the  Ukrainian  SSR.  This  is  the  Litopys 
knyh,  a monthly  bibliographical  periodical,  in  which  abstracts  are 
listed  in  each  issue,  also  under  area  of  study.  Here  they  appear 
several  months  prior  to  being  included  in  Knizhnaia  letopis.  A 
further  useful  source  for  Ukrainian  dissertations  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  is  M.M.  Onopriienko  (ed.),  Vydannia  Akademii 
Nauk  URSR  (1919-1967),  Suspilni  Nauky,  (Kiev,  1969).  In  this 
bibliography,  as  in  Litopys  knyh,  all  entries  of  abstracts  are  in 
Russian. 

Occasionally  references  to  Soviet  dissertations  are  made  in 
various  periodicals  and  bio-bibliographies.  In  such  cases  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  an  avtoreferat  is  available  if  the  date  of  the 
thesis  is  1949  or  later. 


Marika  Boshyk 

St.  Antony’s  College 
Oxford  University 
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A GUIDE  TO  FOREIGN  MINISTRY  ARCHIVES 
IN  ENGLAND  RELATING  TO  UKRAINE 

Students  of  modern  Ukrainian  history  should  be  aware  of 
important  archival  depositories  which,  although  they  may  at  first 
appear  unrelated  to  Ukrainian  matters,  contain  considerable  and 
important  contemporary  source  materials  on  Ukraine.  The  foreign 
ministry  archives  of  the  former  major  western  European  powers 
contain  numerous  reports  from  embassy  and  consular  staff  sta- 
tioned in  Ukraine.  Reports  from  European  consuls  posted  at 
Odessa,  Kiev,  Nikolaev,  Sevastopol,  as  well  as  from  embassy  staff 
in  St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd)  and  later  Moscow,  along  with  cabinet 
minutes  shed  interesting  light  on  events  in  Ukraine  and  on  how 
the  major  powers  regarded  Ukraine.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ac- 
count to  provide  the  prospective  researcher  with  some  idea  of 
where  and  what  kind  of  archival  materials  relating  to  Ukraine  can 
be  found  in  London,  England.^ 

The  archives  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  are  located  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  (PRO),  presently  situated  in  central  London. 
The  PRO  is  composed  of  two  annexes:  the  Portugal  Street  annex 
contains  Foreign  Office  and  Cabinet  documents  from  and  including 
1906,  while  a few  hundred  yards  away  in  Chancery  Lane  are 
Foreign  Office  documents  up  to  1906,  as  well  as  documents  from 
other  government  departments  such  as  the  Admiralty,  War  Office, 
Munitions  and  the  like.  However,  this  convenient  central  location 
will  soon  be  no  more,  as  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  1977  the 
archives  will  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  PRO  building  on 
Ruskin  Avenue  at  Kew,  far  out  in  west  London.  Nevertheless, 
Kew  is  easily  and  quickly  accessible  by  underground  or  rail. 

Beginning  research  in  any  archival  depository  often  confronts 
the  student  with  the  intimidating  and  frustrating  prospect  of  leaf- 
ing through  mounds  of  papers.  A useful,  basic  introduction  is  the 
Guide  to  the  Contents  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  volume  II, 
(London:  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1963).  This  book  should 
be  on  the  reference  shelves  of  any  university  library. 

In  the  PRO  itself,  the  main  catalogue  is  the  multi-volume 
and  straight-forward  Lists  and  Indexes,  Supplementary  Series, 
List  of  Foreign  Office  Records,  General  Correspondence,  (New 


1 To  be  sure,  the  PRO  is  not  virgin  territory  to  Ukrainian  historians. 
See,  for  example,  Teodor  Matskiv,  “Ukraina  v zvitakh  anhliiskoho  posla 
z Moskvy,  1705-1710,”  Ukrainskyi  istoryk,  1-2  (33-34),  rik  9 (1972),  pp. 
43-56;  3-4  (35-36),  rik  9 (1972),  pp.  78-84  and  Jeremy  Rakowsky,  “Franco- 
British  Policy  Toward  the  Ukrainian  Revolution,  March  1917 — February 
1918,”  (Ph.D.  diss..  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  1974). 
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York:  Kraus  reprint,  1966).  Now,  the  Foreign  Office  (FO)  corre- 
spondence, that  is,  the  communications  between  the  FO  in  London 
and  its  representatives  abroad,  is  divided  into  several  series,  each 
series  being  the  result  of  changes  in  cataloguing. 

In  brief,  the  F065  series  for  Russia  and  the  F07  series  for 
Austria  ^ contain  general  correspondence  (of  political,  commercial, 
consular  and  treaty  nature)  for  the  years  1781  up  to  1906.  The 
above-mentioned  Lists  and  Indexes  for  the  pre-1906  period  give  a 
fairly  accurate  breakdown  of  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  in 
each  volume. 

However,  after  1906  matters  begin  to  cloud.  Three  new  series 
appear:  F0371,  F0368,  and  F0369  which  contain  political,  com- 
mercial and  consular  correspondence  respectively  for  all  countries. 
As  for  any  breakdown  of  the  nature  of  the  correspondence,  there  is 
none  save  the  designation  of  the  country,  date,  volume  and  file  num- 
bers. Thus,  one  must  again  look  under  Russia,  Austria,  even  Ruma- 
nia and  later  Poland,  find  the  relevant  volumes  for  the  desired  time 
period,  and  then  leaf  through  the  volume  looking  for  reports  on 
Ukraine.  For  the  years  1906  to  1920  there  is  a so-called  compre- 
hensive subject  card  catalogue  which  allegedly  gives  one  a docu- 
ment’s file  and  volume  number.  Sadly,  such  is  not  always  the  case, 
as  this  writer  discovered  after  many  hours  of  diligent  catalogue 
exploration.  For  example,  file  number  24400  on  Nikolaev’s  naval 
works  appears  to  be  in  volume  2093  in  F0371  for  the  year  1914, 
subject  Russia.  The  document,  however,  stands  a good  chance  of 
either  being  in  another  volume  altogether  or  missing. 

Almost  unbelievably,  there  appears  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason 
to  the  cataloguing  of  the  Foreign  Office  archives  which  might  ex- 
plain why  the  documentation  is  so  haphazard  as  to  defy  compre- 
hension. The  Staff  at  the  PRO  itself  can  provide  no  satisfactory 
answer.  The  problem  is  that,  unlike  the  French  or  German  Foreign 
Ministries,  the  British  Foreign  Office  left  documents  pertaining 
to  most  matters,  Ukraine  being  no  exception,  scattered  throughout 
the  thousands  of  volumes  of  correspondence.  Consequently,  docu- 
ment hunting  can  be  a time-consuming  and  wearisome  process, 
but  not  altogether  an  unrewarding  and  uninteresting  one.  There 
are  two  possible  explanations  for  missing  or  misplaced  documents: 
a)  they  may  have  been  transmitted  to  another  competent  de- 
partment once  the  Foreign  Office  had  done  with  them;  b)  then 
there  is  the  process  of  “weeding”.  Although  government  documents 


2 There  is  no  section  for  Ukraine  as  such,  and  not  until  after  1920 
are  there  entries  under  “Ukraine”  in  the  Foreign  Office  Index.  Hence  one 
must  look  at  embassy  & consular  reports  from  diplomats  stationed  in  the 
Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires. 
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become  available  for  study  after  thirty  years,  before  being  released, 
however,  documents  considered  either  too  sensitive  or  embarrassing 
at  the  time  are  “weeded”  on  the  highest  authority,  going  as  high 
as  prime  ministerial  level.  Once  “weeded”  a document  is  as  good 
as  lost — it  has  either  been  destroyed,  or  else  kept  by  an  interested 
party. 

After  1920  the  hunting  becomes  slightly  more  complicated, 
but  better  results  are  achieved.  The  Foreign  Office  devised  its  own 
cataloguing  system.  See  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  Index  to 
Correspondence  of  the  Foreign  Office,  (Nendeln-London:  Kraus- 
Thomson-HMSO,  1969).  Here  there  are  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive entries  under  “Ukraine.”  However,  the  problem  lies  in  trans- 
lating the  Foreign  Office  Library  numbering  system  into  the  PRO’S 
numbering  system  which  still  works  under  the  F0371  etc.  designa- 
tions. Hence  a Foreign  Office  entry  under  Ukraine  of  N1551/333/ 
38  is  translated  as  F0371/333/1551.  In  this  case  N represents 
“northern”  usually  meaning  F0371,  1551  is  the  file  or  document 
number,  333  is  the  volume  number  and  38  is  the  country  code — 
here  it  is  still  Russia,  and  not  Ukraine. 

Generally,  the  F065  and  F0371  series  contain  most  of  the 
relevant  information  on  Ukraine.  The  F065  files  on  the  1905  Rev- 
olution and  the  F0371  on  the  years  1917-1921  are  particularly  rich 
in  material.  Consular  archives  in  themselves  (as  opposed  to  con- 
sular reports  found  in  F065  and  F0371)  are  of  little  value,  as  they 
contain  mostly  routine  consular  business.  For  economic  historians, 
the  F0368  commercial  correspondence  and  the  relevant  F065 
sections  contain  information  on  foreign  economic  development  in 
Ukraine. 

Other  series  of  relevance  are  as  follows:  F0374,  F0373  and 
FO608  for  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  where  Ukrainian  national 
representatives  were  trying  to  get  a hearing  with  the  great  powers. 
Events  in  Ukraine  during  the  First  World  War  and  the  Civil  War 
are  in  sections  of  the  Admiralty  (ADM)  137  series,  subtitled  War 
Histories  or  Historical  Section.  Here  one  should  look  under  South 
Russia  and  the  Black  Sea;  in  addition,  the  War  Office  Class  List 
catalogue  categorizes  the  War  Office  (WO)  106  series,  parts  of 
which  relate  to  South  Russia.  The  FO800  series  contains  the  pri- 
vate papers  of  ministers  and  officials  in  the  Foreign  Office;  among 
them  are,  for  example.  Lord  Curzon’s  (Marquess  of  Kedleston) 
papers.  Curzon  was  His  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1919-24 — the  time  when  the  Polish  Galician  question 
was  being  settled.  The  F0418  series  contains  several  volumes  of 
so-called  “confidential  prints”  which  are  in  fact  specially  reprinted 
documents  of  significant  reports  taken  from  F065  and  F0371. 
The  relevant  volumes  for  Ukraine  here  are  F04 18/2 1-26  for  1905, 
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FO418/30-35  for  1906,  FO418/38-40  for  1907  and  F0418/53,54,58 
for  1919-1922.  This  last  series  may  save  time  in  plowing  through 
the  F065  volumes  for  1905  and  the  F0371  volumes  for  1906-07 
and  1917-1922.  However,  what  one  would  miss  in  this  case  are  the 
cabinet  minutes  which  reflected  policy  formulation  in  London  vis- 
a-vis  the  Ukrainian  problem. 

One  would  normally  think  that  the  PRO  holdings  would  be 
complete.  However,  there  are  still  state  and  private  papers  of 
Foreign  Office  personnel  connected  with  Ukraine  lying  around  un- 
discovered, either  tucked  away  in  different  manuscript  holdings 
in  various  libraries  or  even  in  private  hands.  The  papers  of  C.  S. 
Smith,  British  consul-general  for  the  Odessa  consular  district 
which  included  most  of  central  and  southern  Ukraine,  are  in 
private  hands  in  the  Midlands.  A brief  introduction  to  research  in 
England  is  G.  Kitson  Clarck  and  G.  R.  Elton,  Guide  to  Research 
Facilities  in  History  in  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 2nd  edition,  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1965). 

II  German  Foreign  Ministry  Papers  in  London 

In  contrast  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  archives,  those  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry  appear  more  like  a model  of  good  house- 
keeping. But,  then,  the  German  government  had  a better  famil- 
iarity with  and  more  immediate  imperialistic  designs  on  Ukraine. 
In  London,  the  Foreign  Office  Library  in  Stamford  Street,  Water- 
loo, has  a microfilmed  set  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  Ar- 
chives. The  National  Archives  in  Washington  D.C.  have  a similar 
holding,  while  St.  Antony’s  College,  Oxford,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  have  partial  hold- 
ings. The  complete  set  is  in  the  Bundesarchiv  in  Bonn.  These 
microfilmed  series  are  virtually  complete,  with  only  routine  cor- 
respondence being  omitted  and  what  was  lost  in  the  last  war.  Two 
items  on  Ukraine,  however,  were  not  filmed  and  repose  in  Bonn. 
These  are  two  volumes  of  “Ukraine  2”  and  “Ukraine  3”  series 
which  deal  with  the  Church  and  Finances  respectively  for  the 
years  1918-1920. 

The  German  holdings  are  particularly  voluminous,  with  the 
years  1886-1920  having  some  103  volumes  on  Ukraine  alone.  To 
be  sure,  much  of  the  material  deals  with  the  First  War  and  the 
Revolution.  Some  of  this  material  has  already  been  published  in 
the  four  volume  collection  edited  by  Theophil  Hornykiewicz,  Er- 
eignisse  in  der  Ukraine,  1914-22,  (Philadelphia:  Lypynsky  Insti- 
tute, 1966-69).  Of  particular  value  from  the  German  materials  are 
the  following  series: 
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Russland  101:  Die  Bestrebungen  der  Ukrainophilen  und  die  klein- 
russische  (ruthenische)  Frage,  4 vols.,  January  1886 — 
January  1920. 

Russland  106:  Beziehungen  Russlands  zum  ukrainischen  Staat, 
4 vols.,  May  1918 — December  1919. 

Russland  108:  Die  Don  Kosaken,  4 vols.,  April  1918 — December 
1919. 

Ukraine  1:  Allgemeine  Angelegenheiten,  36  vols.,  January  1918 — 
March  1920. 

Oesterreich  94:  Die  Angelegenheiten  Galiziens,  28  vols.,  January 
1885 — March  1922.  (Until  well  into  the  First  War  the 
Germans  relied  much  upon  Austro-Hungarian  sources). 

Weltkrieg  #lla:  22  vols.,  August  1914 — December  1918. 

There  are  two  indispensable  guides  to  the  German  materials: 
American  Historical  Association,  Committee  for  the  Study  of  War 
Documents,  A Catalogue  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  Archives, 
1867-1920,  (Oxford:  1959),  and  George  O.  Kent,  ed.  & comp.,  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Files  and  Microfilms  of  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
istry Archives,  1920-45,  4 vols.,  (Stanford:  Hoover  Institution, 
1962-69). 

The  value  of  using  these  unpublished  archives  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently emphasized.  Although  one  might  be  tempted  normally  to 
look  at  published  documents,  these  published  series  provide  rela- 
tively little  information  on  Ukraine,  as  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
their  publication  was  to  relieve  the  respective  governments  of  any 
responsibility  for  the  two  world  wars.  It  is  hoped  that  this  brief 
survey  of  archival  sources  in  England  will  serve  both  as  a clari- 
fication of  the  existing  materials  relating  to  Ukraine  and  as  an 
encouragement  for  students  and  scholars  to  use  them. 

Konstantin  Huytan 

The  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  University  of  London. 
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Pei^eHsin 


niACYMOK  BTPAT  I SAOBYTKIB 

nanopama  naunoeimo'i  JiirepaTypu  e YPCP:  IIoeaiR,  nposa, 
npuTUhca.  BH^naHHH  Apyre,  nepepoSjiene  i ^onoBHene.  Ynopa^Ky- 
BaHHH,  BCTynni  cTarri  i 6iorpacJ)iHHi  ^obIt^kh  iBana  KomejiiBu;H. 
Mionxen:  B-bo  „CyHacHicTi.”,  1974.  701  CTop. 


iBaH  KoniejiiBeu;B  Mae  sa  coOoio  HHMajio  fliOcnrHenb.  Bin  — 
^OBrojiiTHiS  pefl,aKTop  cnepmy  Y KpamcbKoi  jiiTepaTypnoi  zasexu, 
a noTiM  CyuacHOCTu,  HKa  noHBjiaGTtca  6es  nepepBH  ocb  ynce 
ciMHaj^U;HTL  pOKiB  (mo  CaMO  C060K)  G HeaSHHKHM  J^OCHrHeHHHM 
B yMOBax  yKpai'HCBKoro  ^HCKOKTHKyiTeTy) . KomejiiBei];L  TanoHC 
KpHTHK,  jiiTepaTyposnaBeuib  — Bin  ime  1954  pony  bh^bb  KHHHCKy 
npo  Teopiio  BipmyBaHHH^  — nepeKjia;i;aH  3 (|)paHi];y3bKoi,  HiMen;b- 
Koi’,  pociHCbKoi  i OijiopycbKoi  mob,  ynopa^HHK  noe3iH  Bacnjin 
CHMOHeHKa"  i pe^aKTop  nojibCbKOMOBHoi'  aHTOjiorii  ^oKyMeHTiB 
yKpaiHCbKoro  pyxy  onopy.^  B ycbOMy  npoHBjiHGTbca  fioro  bh- 
TOHHeHHH  CMaK  i Mafi^KG  SeBAoraHHe  Bi^MyTra  mobh.  IloayBaioaH 
cede  HK  y^OMa  b kIjibkox  jiiTepaxypax,  KomejiiBei^b  rpyHTOBHO 
3HaG  i yKpamcbKe  nncbMeHCTBo  i KOJiojiiTepaTypni  KOHbiOHKTy- 
PH,  HKi  TaK  aaCTO  i 3 TaKHMH  3ry6HHMH  HaCJli^KaMH  BH3HaHyiOTb 
Horo  CTaHOBJieHHH. 

5Iku],o  MOHorpa(|)iHHe  ^ocjiiflaceHHa  oKpeMHx  nepiofliB  i iracb- 
MGHHHKiB  H6  aHC  TBK  yHCG  KyjIbraBHTb  y nopiBHBHHi  3 iHLUHMH 
cjiob’hhcbkhmh  jiiTepaTypaMH,  to  cTyj];eHTH  rocTpo  Bi^ayBaioTb 
SpaK  niapyHHHKiB,  KypciB  i xpecTOMaTifi,  ocoOjihbo  hkiii;o  bohh 
BHBHajiH  H pociftcbKy  jiiTepaTypy,  ana  ^ocTynna  b ^ecaTKax  an- 
Toaorifi  i pocmcbKOio  moboio  i b nepeKaa^i.  Ilio  nporaanny  — 
Koan  H^eTbca  npo  aiTepaxypy  ocTannix  ^ecaTnpia  — ao  BeanKoi 
Mipn  aanoBHHaa  KomeaiBn;eBa  nanopama  nauHoeimoi  jiiTepary- 
pu  e YPCP.  Ilepme  BH^anna  noaBnaoca  1963  poKy,  i apyrnM 
TOMOM  ao  Hboro  6yaa  MOHorpa(J)ia  KomeaiBi^a  Cyuacna  Jiiiepa- 
Typa  e YPCPJ  I^e  anSoHb  G^Hna  aaxi^na  npau;a,  ana  oOroBopioG 
BBecb  pa?i;aHCbKHH  nepioa  yKpaiHCbKoi  aiTepaTypn. 


1 MapHCH  3 Teopii  jiirepaiypH.  EnnycK  nepuiHfl:  Bipui.  (Mkdhxch;  HaKJiaiioM 
aBTopa,  1954).  HacTynni  BHnycKH,  Ha  >Kajib,  He  noaBnaHca. 

2 BacHJib  Chmohchko,  Beper  HCKaHh.  BiiiiaHHa  iipyre,  AonoBHene.  Bn6ip  i 
KOMCHTapi  laana  Komejiiaua.  (MioHxen:  B-bo  “CyMacnicTb”,  1973), 

3 Iwan  Koszeliwec,  Ukraina  1956  - 1968.  (OapioK:  “iHCXHTyi  /liTcpauKi”, 
1969). 

4 HbK)-HopK:  B-bo  “npojior”,  1964. 
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OcKijIbKH  Mi>K  J^BOMa  IlaHOpaMU  npOCTHraCTBCH 

npoMimoK  noHaa  agcbth  poKiB,  nopiBHHHHH  ix  fl;ae  naro^y  nia- 
cyMyBaTH  BTpaTH  fi  sAoSyTKH  yKpaiHCLKoi  jiiTeparypn  b micTae- 
CHTHX  i Ha  nonaTKy  ciMAecHTHx  poniB.  y nepe^MOBi  ^];o  ^pyroro 
BH^aHHa  KoniejiiBeii;b  KOHCTaryG,  uj,o  sjihtth  Hau;iH  — to6to 
pycH4)iKan;m  — saBaajio  6ojiiohhx  y;i;apiB  ynpamctKiH  jiirepa- 
Typi.  Pyx  mecTHj];ecHTHHKiB  sa^ynieno  fl;BOMa  naBajiaMH  CTajiin- 
CBKOi  HOpHOCOTeHLU;HHH.  ^6XTO  3 I^HX  HOOTiB  CJiyXHHHO  HOpeSy- 
j^yBaBCH ; 3;exTo  nimoB  na  Cxiji;,  a 6ijibmicTL  iivieH  npocTo  3HHKJia 
6e3BicTH.  IlepecTajiH  ^pyKyBaTHCH,  HanpHKjiaji;,  Bopnc  MaMafi- 
cyp,  PpHropm  RnpHnenKO,  MnKOJia  Xojio^hhh  i BacHjib  Pojio- 
6opoABKO.  TajiaHOBHTimi  kphthkh  h eceicTH  3mobkjih  (Mapra- 
pHTa  MajiHHOBCbKa)  a6o  ohhhhjihch  b yB’a3HeHHi  (GBren  CBep- 
CTK>K,  iBaH  CbItJIHHHHH,  BaJieHTHH  Mop03).  riOMepjIH  B paHHbO- 
My  Biu;i  PpHropm  Tiotkdhhhk,  BacHjib  CHMOHeHKO  i iBan  BofinaK. 

Ajie  6yjiH  3a  u;e  ^ecHTHpinnH  i 3ao6yTKH,  HecKpecjieHHHM 
jiiTepaTypHHM  c|)aKTOM  crajia  TBopnicTb  •'CHMOHenKa,  Mopo3a, 
KajiHHu;a,  Cryca  h Xojio^hofo.  Panime  Bi^OMi  hooth  hohbhjih 
HOBHH  AopoSoK,  i KomejiiBen,b  y Bcix  h;hx  BnnaaKax  Bi^noBi^HO 
neperjiHHyB  BH6ip  i'xnix  TBopiB.  BancjiHBHM  3flp6yTKOM  6yjiH 
HOTHpH  KHHHCKH  CHOra^iB  lOpla  CMOJIHHa,  HKi  CKa3aJIH  HaCTHHy 
npaB^H  npo  jiirepaTypHe  hchtth  ;n;Ba^i;i];aTHx  i TpH3u;aTHx  poniB 
Ha  yKpaini.^  IJeHTpajibHe  Micu;e  BHafimjia  co6i  npo3a  Ppnropa 
TioTioHHHKa,  lOpia  mepSana  i Bojioj^HMHpa  ^po3aa  i npoaa  Ta 
noeam  JleoHH^a  nepBOMaficbKoro.  PoacyAJiHBicTio  i ?^o6poaym- 
HicTK)  noananeHi  craTTi  Bopnca  AHTOHeHKa-^aBH?i;oBHHa,  i mKO- 
^a,  Lu;o  KomejiiBeiCb  He  Man  MicuiH  nepeapyKyBaTH  6ijibme  ix, 
aoKpeMa  ia  khhhckh  Hk  mu  zoeopuMO.^ 

IcTOTHHM  (ajie  Aoci  Majio  oSroBopeHHM)  HBHu^eM  y i;bOMy 
^^ecHTHpinni  6yjio  aMenmenna  hhtomoi  BarH  noeaii  i na^aBHaaft- 
HHH  poaBHTOK  Hp03H,  OCOSjIHBO  HC  KpHTHKH  H eceiO.  3HaM6HHHH 
TyT  BaCHJIb  CHMOH6HKO.  3 yciGK)  HOmaHOK)  flO  Hj;HpOCTH  Horo 
naTpioTH3My  i poayMiHHHM  fioro  HeapiBHHHHoi  nonyjiapHOCTH 
cepeA  yKpaiHii;iB,  a naBaacycb  aaaBHTH,  uj.o  bIh  6yB  ne  noer,  a 
acypnaaicT,  aKHH  pHMyBaB  cBoi  craTTi.  Aae  nicaa  noaBH  Hopno- 


5 HDpiH  Cmojihm,  PosnoBiflb  npo  HecnoKifl:  Hemo  3 khhfh  npo  fleaflunTi  h 
TpHAuaii  poKH  B yKpaiHCbKOMy  jiiiepaTypnoMy  no6yii  (Kihb;  B-bo  “Pbahh- 
cbKiiH  niicbMCHHiiK”,  1968);  PoanoBiAb  npo  Hecnokin  ipHEas:  Aemo  3 ABaAU,a- 
THX,  TpHAUBTHx  pOKiB  i flOTcnep  B ykpaiHCbKOMy  jiiTeparypHOMy  no6yii  (Khib: 
B-bo  “PaAHHCbKHH  nHCbMCHHiiK”,  1969);  91  Bn6HpaK)  Jiirepaiypy:  K'HHra  npo 
ce6e.  3 UHKJiy  po3noBiAeft  npo  necnoKin  (Khib:  B-bo  “PaAHHCbKHH  niicbMCH- 
hhk”,  1970);  PoanoBiAi  npo  Hecnokin  neiviae  kinuH:  LU,e  Aeiu,o  3 ABaAuniHX  i 
tphauhthx  pokiB  B ykpaiHCbkOMy  AiTepaiypnoMy  noOyii  (Khib:  B-bo  “Pbahh- 
CbKHH  HHCbMCHHUK”,  1972). 

c Khib:  B-bo  “PaAancbKiiH  nucbMCHHUK”.  1970.  € na  Hk)  KnioKKy  Henorana 
peueHsia  /lien  Kpon:  Recenzija,  Vol.  Ill,  jsfo  1 (Fall  1972),  pp.  24-33. 
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BOJia,  ^3K)6h  h Moposa  CTajio  neMOJKJiHBo  nncaTH  Tan,  hk  Ch- 
MOHCHKO.  SpicT  caMBH^aBy  SBijiBHHB  noesiio  BiA  ny6jiiij;HCTHHHHX 
oSoB’asKiB.  36epiraioBH  cbog  cycnijitne  SHaneHHB  i am  hIbk  ne 
Bij^xo?];HHH  B c^epy  ,,HHCToro  MHCTeu;TBa”,  ynpamcLKa  noesia 
cboroj^eHHB  BianaxoAHTb  — a6o  Mome  naBiTb  ynepme  snaxoAHTb 
— CBin  cnpaBBCHiH  rojioc.  PpoMaflicbKi  mothbh  ^ajii  npocTyna- 
K)TB,  cKameMO,  y jiipHu;i  Iropa  KaaHHu;a  i Bacnaa  CTyca,  aae 
me  BJKe  soBciM  ne  Te,  mo  CnMOHeKKO.  B o^HOMy  is  cboix  ,,pos- 
pisHeHHx  sannciB”  (ix  nepe^pyKOBye  KomeaiBepb)  riepBOMafi- 
CBKHH  sayBaacHB:  ,,m;o6  sposyMi-m  HiKaeMHicTt  aiTepaTypnoro 
TBopy,  aocHTb  nepeKaacTH  noro  6yfl;b-aKoio  inmoio  moboio”.  Ch- 
MOHeHKO,  a TO  HaBiTb  6iabinicTb  inecTHaecaTHHKiB,  y nepenaa^i 
He  BHrpao.^  Lte  TBopaicTb  ^aa  flOManiHboro  BacHTKy.  HaTOMicTb 
6es  CbepcTKDKa,  Oca^aoro  h CBiTaHanoro  BBecb  cbIt  6yB  6h 

OsaopoBaeHHa  nposH  BiaSyaoca  ne  xiabKH  b KpHTHpi  i Me- 
MyapHCTHn;i,  aae  h b 6eaeTpHCTHu;i.  Meni  s^aoTbca,  mo  Kome- 
aiBu;eBi  naaeacHTbca  BeaHKa  no;i];aKa  sa  Te,  mo  bIh  nepeapyKy- 
BaB  ae^Be  noMiaeny  na  Saxo^i  HOBeaio  HpocaaBa  CTynaKa 
„ropaHHa”.  IJ^HM  o^khm  npnroaoMmaHBHM  onoBi^aHHaM  CTynaK 
BHaBHB  He  Menme  xHCTy,  a pHSHKHy  cKasaTH,  Him  CTec^aHHK 
a6o  <X>oaKHep.  HanHcana  rycTHM,  cokobhthm  ^iaaeKTOM,  HOBeaa 
posnoBiaaG  npo  BepxoBHHH;a  J^opna,  aKHH  rnne,  Koan  ,,aymHHu;i” 
3 ,,CTeniB”  o6cTpiaK)ioTb  fioro  xaayny  y 6opoTb6i  3 ,,napTH3aHa- 
mh”.  (JleoHHA  Ilaiom  posnoBmaG,  mo  y pyKonnci  CTynaK  no- 
cai^i;oBHo  nncaB  ,,HiMii;i”,  a aK  s^aaaB  ^o  apyKy,  to  saiviiHHB  abo- 
SHaaHHM  caoBOM  ,,aymHHu;i”.)  Ilicaa  noaBH  HOBeai  y BiTuusm, 
CTynaKOBi  saannHanca  bcioah  «Bepi  i Bin  shhk  6es  caiay,  aae 
npo  ,,rop3HHK)”  saroBopnan  HaBiTb  sokh  b MopaoBii.  Y neBn^a- 
HOMy  BapiaHTi  Eijihma  Oca^aoro  g ypHBOK,  b aKOMy  B’asni  pos- 
MOBaaioTb  npo  CTynana: 

Xto  TaKHH  HpocaaB  CTynaK?  He  snaio.  HaM’aTaio,  mo 
CTy;a;iiOBaB  rnypnaaicTHKy,  ^e  a KHKaa^an,  hochb  OKyaapn 
i BHraaji;aB  Ha  ciMHa^i^aTHpianoro.  A no  ,,ropji;HHi”  pboro  6 
He  cKasaB.  CMix  y paio.  H 6 xoTiB  ii  nepenaacTH  na  pocin- 
cbKy,  aae  ;n;ecb  saTepca  mypnaa  Memn  seKaMH.  H ne  Momy 
Horo  SHaHTH.  Thm  seKaM  ne  Aanan  xaiSa,  name  KnyT.  51  Tern 
xoay  nepeKaacTH  Toro  Bij^aaS^ymnoro  xaonu;a.  Xan  6h 
aaTBiHu;i  Tinmanca.  Tn  SHaeni,  name  KDain  [XtaniGab] , 


Ue  soKpeMa  bhaho  3 nepcKJiaay  Vasyl  Symonenko,  Granite  Obelisks. 
Selected,  translated,  and  annotated  by  Andriy  M.  Fr.-Chirovsky  (Jersey 
City:  Svoboda,  n.d.).  Meni,  mo  npaeaa,  Momyxb  BianoBicxH,  mo  ueft  npnKJiaa 
HiHoro  He  aoBoanxb,  6o  nepeKJia/i  peft  rpacjjoMancbKHH,  ajie  hpomobhcxhh  xyx, 
bojaft  3 copiojioriHHoro  norjiajiy,  (J)aKx,  mo  “CBoboaa”  BHiiae  xany  xajixypy. 
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Mene  ne  i^iKaBHTt:  npo  mo  tum.  Meni  inniKH  61k:  hk?  Th 
BrnnyBaGin,  hk  bIh  yce  spyiiHyBaB.  Te,  mo  saKaM’HHijio  b Ka- 
Meni,  panTOM  sipBajiocH.  Th  Bi^uyBaGin  naTOMicTt  nycTKy. 
KnyT:  pen  hohobIk  nojiaMaB  crapy  Mo^ejit  CBiry.  Bin  Ba>K- 
KO  crynaG  no  nicKy:  h ^yMaio,  mo  snaio  ynpaiHCtKy  MOBy, 
ajie  u;eH  xjionen;b  s6hb  mchc  s naHTejiHKy.  Horo  mobok) 
MOHCHa  oropnyTH  Mycopa  [BaproBoro]  i jiinHTH  3 hlofo  bo- 
mani  KOHHKH.  Tpe6a  Hapemri  snaHTH  toh  kjihthh  Hcypnaji. 
Kojih  sen  ojKHBaG,  bIh  saSyBao  npo  xjii6. 

Zlpyre  BH^aHKH  IlaHcypaMU  Bi^Minne  bI^  nepmoro  ne  tIjibkh 
THM,  mo  BOHO  AOnOBHCHe,  aJIC  H THM,  mO  AO  HbOFO  H6  BBmmjIO 
HHMajio  TaKoro,  mo  6yjio  b nepmoMy.  Xlo6pHx  abI  TpeTHHH  Apy- 
roro  BHAaHHH  sobcIm  hobI.  KoniejiiBen;b,  nanpHKJiaA,  SesnomaA- 
HO,  ajie  Ma6yTb  sobcIm  cjiyniHO,  ockIjibkh  caM  nac  posB’nsaB 
nHTaHHH,  ycynyB  po3AiJi  ,,3a  i npora  tbophocth  mecTHAecHTHH- 
kIb”.  Hk  peTejibHHH  aocjiIahhk,  KoniejiiBen;b  niAAaB  peBi3ii  i 
BJiacHi  KOMCHTapi.  IlepeApyKOByioHH  nepcAMOBy,  bIh  nponycTHB 
nacanc  npo  TnuHny,  b HKOMy  nncaB,  mo  „AJia  Hboro  yce  me  icnyc 
CTajiiHi3M  i Bce  me  hchbg  CrajiiH,  i xeMaTHUHO  tojiobhhm  y Horo 
noeaii  aajiHUiHJiocH  OAonHcaHHH”.  Hh  He  cnpHHHHHjia  u;eH  npo- 
nycK  rpyHTOBHa  craxTH  PpHAH  PpaSoBHua,  HKa  aaKHHyjia  Ko- 
mejiiBu;eBi  ,,0ABepT0  iAeojiorinHe  ynepeAHceHHH”  ao  Thhhhh,  ao- 
BOAHJia,  mo  „jiiTepaTypHa  MiHJiHBicTb  Horo  [Thhhhh]  aojiI  ao- 
TpHMyGTbCH  BHyTpiniHboro  MOAejiH,  TaKoro  hc  HeyHHKHeHHoro, 
HK  i A03piBaHHH  1 CTapiHHH”  i aaxonjiioBajiacH  „opraHiHHicTK) 
HOrO  noeTHHHOrO  p03BHTKy”?® 

PeBi3ioHi3MOM  no3HaueHe  i KomejiiBn;eBe  oSroBopeHHH  ZIob- 
HceHKa.  y nepmoMy  BHAanni  — ajie  ne  b ApyroMy  — bIh  hhchb, 
mo  ,,KOMno3Hu;iH  BejiHKoro  pijioro  hIkojih  ne  6yjia  chjibhhm  mIc- 
n;eM  y TBopnocri  ^OBHceHKa.  Bin  aaxonjiioBaBCH  HecnoAiBanoio 
3HaxiAKOK),  OKpeMHM  KHAPOM,  mO,  BHCJTOBJlIOIOHHCb  MOBOK)  kIhO- 
MHCTeATBa,  HanjiHBaB  mpynHHM  hjihhom’  i aaKpHBaB  pijiicTb”. 
H 6 apryMeHTyBaB,  mo  aaBAaHHH  kphthkh  — peKOHCTpyiOBaTH 
n;e  BejiHKe  n;ijie,  i y crarTi  ,,njiHHeTHe  bhahbo”  naiviaraBCH  AOBe- 
CTH,  mo  BCH  ^OBHceHKOBa  TBopuicTb  — 1 KiHeMaTorpa(|)iHHa  i 
jiiTeparypna  — npoHHHra  o6pHcaMH  oahobo  BejiHKoro  TBopy.° 

I Ha  KineAb,  peBi3ioHi3My  3a3HajiH  norjiHAH  KomejiiBiijH  na 
TBopuicTb  IlepBOMaHCbKoro.  SraAyioHH  Horo  poMaH  JJ^ukuu  Meji, 
KomejiiBeAb  ynce  ne  aanBJiHG,  mo  Horo  TBopn  „cnopiAHeHi  3 npy- 


8 George  G.  Grabowicz,  “The  Poetry  of  Reconstitution;  Pavlo  Tycyna’s 
V serci  u mojim.”  Recenzija,  Vol.  II,  JMs  2 (Spring  1972),  pp.  3-29. 

“njiHHexHe  Bn/uiBo:  MixoTBopqe  CBixoBiimyBanHH  OjieKcaHjipa  /IoB>KeHKa”. 
CyHacHicib,  1973,  m.  10,  cxop.  49-67;  m.  11,  cxop.  28-43;  m.  12,  cxop.  27-42. 
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CTiHHCBKHM  ,myKaHHHM  BTpaHeHoro  nacy’  ”,  a oSMejKyeTbCH 
TBepj^meHHHM,  mo  ,,napajiejii  nepBOMaftcLKoro  TpeSa  my- 
KaxH  B iHTejieKTyajiBHOMy  saxmHBOMy  poMani”.  Tenep  Komejii- 
Bei^B  TaKOJK  HHine: 

3 HBoro  B nepmoMy  BH;i;aHHi  jinme  nposy,  h MaB 
neoSepe^HicTb  TBepflHTH,  mo  nposa,  a ne  noesia,  g ftoro 

nOKJIHKaHHHM.  I rpy6o  HOMHJIHBCH,  6o  OCTaHHiMH  CBOIMH 
noeTHHHHMH  sSipKaMH  IlepBOMaHCbKHH  aeMOHCTpyaaB  Bep- 
mHHHy  AOCKOHajiicTb  ynpaiHctKoi  noesii,  sapasoM  ji;aBmH 
H rapni  spasKH  hoboi  nposH,  hhm  i BMOTHBOBane  Horo  bh- 
HHTKOBe  cTaHOBHme  B o6ox  i];hx  po33;ijiax  khhhckh. 

^Zl^pyre  BH^aHHa  nanopamu  mohcjihbo  Bnrpajio  6 Bi^  aemo 
BHHepnHiniHx  6iorpa4)iHHHx  i 6i6jiiorpa(|)iHHHx  ;n;aHHx  npo  no- 
MimoHHx  y HBOMy  aBToplB,  ajie  neMae  cyMniBy,  mo  h b Tenepim- 
Hifi  4>opMi  ma  aHToaoria  HeoCxmna  KoacHOMy,  xto  aaHMaeTLca 
HOBiTHiM  yKpaiHCBKHM  nHCBMeHCTBOM,  S^liOSyTKH  yKpaiHCBKOl  ai- 
TepaTypH  3a  u;hx  ?i;ecaTb  poKiB  cTaan  h a^oSyTKOM  ii  cyMainnoro 
aocai^HHKa.  UaHopama  naunoeimoi  jiiTepaTypu  e YPCP  aaiiMe 
He  ocTaHHG  Micu;e  b ^OBroMy  cnncKy  ^ocarnenb  iBana  KomeaiB- 
u;a.  Tenep  Moace  Bin  nopa^ye  nac  flonoBHenHM  i noraH6aenHM 
BH^aHHaivi  CyuacHoi  jiirepaTypu  e YPCP. 

M.  IX. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 

Translations,  translations! 

Translations  are  like  servants  who  were  sent  to 
deliver  a message  and  say  the  opposite  of  what 
they  were  told  to  say. 

(translation  from  Voltaire) 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  than  to  be  criticised  by  one’s 
former  students.  All  the  more  so,  if  their  criticism  is  to  the  point. 
In  his  review  of  Kulish’s  Sonata  Pathetique  M [arco]  C [arynnyk] , 
writing  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  delivered  a heavy  salvo 
against  me  and  my  wife  as  translators  of  the  volume.  A great  deal 
of  this  criticism,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  quibbling  and  sometimes 
he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  about  the  translation  as  a whole  (on 
p.  88  he  calles  it  “perfectly  honourable,”  but  on  p.  85  “insipid”). 
However,  his  main  thrust  is  against  “academism”  of  the  transla- 
tion and  here  his  criticism  is  well  taken.  I am  the  first  one  to  admit 
that  as  a non-native  writer  of  English  (even  in  collaboration  with 
my  wife  who  is  English  but  who  knows  no  Ukrainian)  I am  simply 
not  well  qualified  to  render  a good  literary  translation  of  a poetic 
drama.  The  question  may  indeed  arise:  why  did  we  attempt  it  at 
all?  And  the  answer  is:  because  no  one  from  the  younger  genera- 
tion was  doing  what  needed  to  be  done  very  badly — beginning  to 
translate  modern  Ukrainian  literature  into  English.  Therefore,  the 
beginning,  imperfect  as  it  is,  had  to  be  made — with  the  result  that 
several  Ukrainian  classics  are  now  available  and  used  in  class- 
rooms. Once  M.  C.’s  generation  gets  off  their  “backsides”  (M.  C. 
would  have  preferred  “asses”)  then  this  most  important  task  can 
be  carried  out.  So  much  pro  domo  sua. 

What  disturbs  me  about  the  review  is  not  so  much  the  criti- 
cism of  our  translation  which  is  legitimate,  but  the  “federal  case” 
M.  C.  is  trying  to  make  out  of  it.  For  while  attacking  our  “aca- 
demic” translation  he  launches  a crusade  for  a truly  modern  lit- 
erary translation  and  here  he  reveals  himself  to  be  very  “trendy” 
indeed,  despite  or  perhaps  because  of  his  reliance  on  Irving  Howe, 
Robert  Lowell,  George  Steiner,  and  Nelli  Kornienko  to  boot.  All 
these  literati  argue  convincingly  that  translation  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  hidden  aspects  of  the  original  work  and  must,  in  fact,  be 
a recreation  of  it.  This  is  all  very  well  and  nobody  would  seriously 
disagree  with  them  (except  the  eccentric  and  rather  conservative 
Nabokov).  But  the  crux  of  the  case  is  M.  C.’s  very  clear  advice 
on  how  Sonata  Pathetique  could  be  improved.  Here  he  seizes  on 
sex  and  belabours  it  so  much  that  eventually  he  asks  his  readers’ 
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forgiveness  “lest  I be  accused  of  an  obsession  with  sex  and  obscen- 
ity” (p.  86).  There  is  clearly  a sexual  undercurrent  in  many  of 
Kulish’s  plays,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  translate  these  innuendoes 
with  four-letter  words.  M.  C.’s  “obsession  with  sex  and  obscenity” 
which  he  so  well  demonstrated  in  his  otherwise  masterful  trans- 
lation of  Osadchy’s  Bilmo  (also  reviewed  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Journal)  is  part  of  the  current  literary  vogue.  It  is  used  indiscrim- 
inately by  many  translators  (cf.  the  recent  production  of  Moliere 
at  Toronto’s  Hart  House  Theatre)  and  is  a symptom  of  the  con- 
temporary malaise  which  elevates  copulation  to  the  pinnacle  of 
human  experience.  To  apply  this  trendy  method  to  a literary  work 
written  in  1930  in  Soviet  Ukraine  is,  in  my  view,  absurd.  The 
undercurrents  are  there  for  the  reader  to  guess  and  to  feel  and 
should  not  be  brought  into  the  open  and  underscored  in  the  mod- 
ern idiom.  If  they  are  underscored,  as  M.  C.  wants  them  to  be, 
they  distort  the  original  just  as  much  as  bowdlerizing  does.  Better 
an  “accurate  trot”  than  a Hollywood  scenario. 

Sex,  so  scarce  in  Ukrainian  literature,  is  the  least  important 
factor  in  Kulish’s  play.  What  is  overriding  in  the  Sonata  is  its 
intense  lyricism.  Here,  curiously,  M.  C.  approves  of  my  alleged 
“pruning”  of  what  he  calls  the  “folkloric  vines”  (p.  84).  Yet  the 
task  of  a literary  translation  should  be,  precisely,  to  render  this 
poetic  quality  in  English.  Here  more  is  required  than  an  expertise 
in  scatology. 

But  perhaps  a compromise  solution  for  a truly  good  trans- 
lation is  still  possible.  The  academic  concern  with  the  text  must 
not  be  thrown  to  the  winds — it  must  be  combined  with  literary 
skill  (which  I sadly  lack).  However,  the  literary  skill  must  avoid 
exaggeration  and  voguishness  (in  Carynnyk’s  translation  of  Bilmo 
the  swearing  of  the  KGB  major  Halsky  “Padlo!  zareviv  ne  svoim 
holosom  maior  Halsky  — Podlaia  tvoia  dushonka!...  Suka!...  Mraz 
V...”  becomes  “You  piece  of  shit!”  Major  Haliski  roars  in  a frenzied 
voice.  “Shitty,  motherfucking  sonofabitch!” — while  in  the  text 
Halsky’s  words  are  “You  carrion! — roared  Major  Halsky  in  a voice 
that  was  no  longer  his  own,  “you  mean  scum!...  bitch!...  filthy...”). 
To  sprinkle  obscenities  wherever  there  are  three  dots  may,  I sup- 
pose, be  permissible,  but  why  omit  the  words  that  Osadchy  actu- 
ally used?  I am  not  suggesting  that  a literal  translation  is  best;  far 
from  it.  But  there  is  a degree  of  veracity  which  must  be  preserved. 
Otherwise  one  may  just  as  well  translate  Shevchenko’s  “Skhame- 
nitsia  budte  liudy/  Bo  lykho  vam  bude”  as  “Smarten  up,  you 
bastards/  Or  else  you’ll  croak.” 

Despite  these  disagreements  I look  forward  to  further  co- 
operation with  M.  C.  on  many  translations  which  are  planned  for 
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the  Institute.  His  assistance  is  indeed  invaluable.  He  has  been 
commissioned  to  translate  the  next  volume  for  the  “Ukrainian 
Classics  in  Translation” — Kotsiubynsky’s  Shadows  of  Forgotten 
Ancestors.  I am  sure  there  will  be  no  shadows  of  necrophilia  in  it. 
For  the  challenge,  as  M.  C.  says,  is  to  translate  our  classics  so  that 
they  “read  as  literature.”  This  means  controlling  the  urge  to  make 
them  all  read  as  if  they  were  contemporary  American  literature. 

George  Luckyj 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
UKRAINIAN  STUDIES 


Mykola  Zerov,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ukrainian  Literature 
(1798—1870) 

Appr.  300  pp.;  $9.95  hardcover,  $3.95  paper. 

First  publication  of  the  renowned  scholar’s  lectures  delivered 
at  Kiev  University  in  1928.  Subsequently,  his  works  were  banned 
and  Zerov  himself  perished  in  a Soviet  concentration  camp.  His 
lectures  deal  with  the  crucial  period  of  modem  Ukrainian  literary 
history  and  are  a model  of  scholarly  objectivity.  They  appear  in 
the  Ukrainian  original  and  are  intended  not  only  as  a textbook 
for  universities  but  also  as  a highly  educative  book  for  the  general 
reader.  Available  May,  1977. 


George  Luckyj  (ed.).  The  VAPLITE  Collection  (in  Ukrainian) 

Appr.  300  pp.  Illustrated.  $10.95  hardcover, 
$4.95  paper. 

This  volume  is  an  expanded  edition  of  previously  published 
materials  from  the  archives  of  the  literary  group  VAPLITE 
(1925-1928).  It  offers  a unique  insight  into  the  life  and  work  of 
a group  of  Ukrainian  writers  and  artists  in  the  1920’s  who  spear- 
headed a national  and  cultural  revival.  Their  attempt  to  develop 
a high  Ukrainian  culture,  based  on  Western  European  models, 
was  cut  short  by  the  onset  of  Stalinism.  The  collection  contains 
letters,  diaries,  excerpts  from  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  many 
illustrations,  some  in  colour.  Available  October,  1977. 

Published  by  MOSAIC  PRESS. 

For  information  write  to:  Mosaic  Press, 

P.O.  Box  1032, 

Oakville,  Ont. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  UKRAINIAN  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

A TABLE  OF  TRANSLITERATION 
(Modified  Library  of  Congress) 


a a H 

6 b o 

B V n 

r h p 

r g c 

« d T 

e e y 

e ie  (J) 

HC  zh  X 

3 z 

H y H 

i i m 

i i m 

H i K) 

K k H 

ji  1 h 

M m -HH 


n 

o 

P 

r 

s 

t 

u 

f 

kh 

ts 

ch 

sh 

shch 

iu 

ia 

y in  endings  of  personal 
names  only 
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